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JAMES MASON FITCH. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. TORREY, COLLAMER, OHIO. 


JaMeEs Mason Fitcu was born in Li- 
ma, N. Y., on the 31st December, 1815, 
the fourth son of Isaac Fitch and Lorrain 
Lathrop. He was the last survivor but 
one of a family of nine children, most of 
whom lived to grow up. His mother was 
a woman of strong native sense, remark- 
able faith, and devoted piety. She died 
at the age of sixty-seven, having lived to 
see all her family converted, her husband 
included, and all but two asleep in Jesus. 

Rather below the middle height in stat- 
ure, Mr. Fitch was compactly built, of an 
exceedingly active temperament, cheerful 
and hopeful, and ardently social, a delight- 
ful companion and a faithful friend. At 
the age of fourteen he went to Elmira, N. 
Y., at the instance of Rev. Eleazer La- 
throp, then a pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in that place, where he learned the 
trade of a printer. He was soon after 
converted, and his thoughts turned with 
intense and passionate longing toward the 
Christian ministry, — a longing which hard- 
ly knew any decrease in after life. Those 
who knew him intimately will remember 
how dearly these faded hopes were cher- 
ished in his heart, even when his life had 
demonstrated, as he believed, that they 
were utterly vain. 

Coming, in the year 1835, to Oberlin, 
then in its infancy, he became a member 
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of the branch school, which, owing to the 
straitness of accommodation, had been es- 
tablished at Sheffield. Here his ardor of 
study and intense activity of brain, joined 
to mistaken views of abstemiousness in 


diet, — which views were rigidly carried 
-out in practice, — in a short time utterly 


ruined his health. Intense headaches either 
compelled him to lay aside his books, or, 
when his resolute will urged him to resume 
them, deprived him temporarily of mem- 
ory and power of thought. He never 
could afterward apply himself to close study 
for any continuous time. A sea voyage 
was attempted, as affording a hope of re- 
lief, but he only reached the seashore to 
have the captain, with whom he had en- 
gaged a passage, refuse to take him “to 
die on his hands.” Here, as will be more 
fully related hereafter, he was tenderly 
cared for by a Christian woman, Mrs. 
Raynes, then residing at Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, and afterwards in Califor- 
nia. After this he returned to Oberlin, 
whither his parents had now removed, and 
soon after was engaged as teacher in a col- 
ored school in Cincinnati, — a position, at 
that time, about as popular as it is now in 
Charleston or Savannah ; — with this differ- 
ence, however: there was then no “ North” 
to fall back upon for sympathy and help. 
While there he received an invitation to 
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go as a missionary teacher to Jamaica, W. 
I., which he eagerly accepted. Here was 
a field where the cherished desire of his 
heart to preach the Gospel could be grati- 
fied, and which few cared to enter. Thither 
he went, in the fall of the year 1838, with 
his wife, Miss Jane Elizabeth Bushnell, to 
whom he had just been married, and there 
he taught for three years under the au- 
spices of the London Missionary Society. 

Two brothers who followed him to Ja- 
maica fell victims to the climate while he 
was there. Mrs. Fitch was compelled to 
return to recruit her health, and, at the 
end of six months after her departure, he 
too was obliged to give up, and to come 
back to his native land. He left the field 
with great reluctance, and much to the re- 
gret of his fellow-laborers and of the poor 
creatures wiom he sought to benefit. His 
labors though brief were eminently suc- 
cessful, as no one who knew him will be at 

_all disposed to doubt. 

Once more at Oberlin, he attempted to 
study a little, that he might go among the 
Indians at the West asa missionary. But 
it was of no use, —it could not be. He then 
resumed his trade as a printer, and engaged 
in publishing the Oberlin Evangelist. As 
means increased, he added to his printing- 
office a bookstore, and became an active 
and successful business man. But, in the 
increase of his cares and business prosper- 
ity, the cause of truth and righteousness 
was still uppermost. His purse was as 
open as his heart and hand had been. 
Amid the burden of an extensive and in- 
creasing business, few could find more time 
than he to attend: to public interests, both 
temporal and spiritual. He was emphat- 
ically “the man of all work” in the town. 
Few enterprises were started in which he 
vwas not a “right-hand man.” His judg- 
ment was good and his enthusiasm con- 
‘tagious. Probably no sentiment concern- 
‘ing him would be more universally and 
heartily echoed than this: ‘‘ His place can 
never be filled.” Not true, and yet ex- 
pressive of truth. But his characteristic 


work, the crown of his glory, that which 
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will make him live longest in memory, 
which makes his life a profitable study, and 
brings him now before the readers of these 
pages, is 


HIS CAREER AS A SUNDAY-SCHOOL SU- 
PERINTENDENT. 


In March, 1843, while he was confined 
to his bed by an attack of his former com- 
plaint, he was waited on by the deacons of 
the Church, and urged to accept the 
charge of the Sunday-school, then number- 
ing about one hundred and twenty-five 
scholars. Surprised and gratified, — for it 
was a proof that he was not thought wholly 
useless, — he was yet doubtful as to his 
duty, and pleaded his unfitness. The dea- 
cons insisted, and he finally yielded. 

Twenty-four years of labor and uninter- 
rupted success proved the wisdom of the 
choice. The school has been considered a 
model school for many years. The aver- 
age attendance for a long time has been 
five hundred and upwards, and three gen- 
erations of pupils have “ risen up to call 
him blessed.” He could study and inter- 
pret God’s books of nature and grace if he 
could not master Latin and Greek; and he 
came before his school from week to week 
for a quarter of a century with an ardor 
that never tired, a freshness that glowed 
like the morning, a love deepening and 
broadening continually, and an enthusiasm 
that seemed an inspiration, as indeed it 
was. The school was not unfamiliar with 
earnest and eloquent words, warm from 
sympathizing hearts, but it never went 
away satisfied without some message from 
his lips. Nothing could make up for lack 
of this. 

He never ceased to regret that he could 
not have been a minister, and yet he 
preached weekly to an audience the most 
receptive and hopeful of any that ever 
hear the Gospel. 


THE SECRET OF HIS POWER: 


This can only be understood in the light of 
his deep religious experience. The writer 
of this sketch has sought almost in vain for 
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a reproduction of any of his addresses. In 
only one instance has it been attempted. 
The answer has almost uniformly been: “ It 
is impossible to give them, even if I could 
recall the words. You want the spirit, the 
tone, the kindling eyes, and the light that 
filled his face.” 

A journal has been preserved, which 
covers a short period before his going out 
to Jamaica in 1838, which will reveal at 
least one element of his remarkable power 
over his audiences, young or old. It was 
found after his decease in an out-of-the- 
way corner, which explains, probably, its 
preservation from the flames. It is brown 
and dingy, and sometimes illegible; but, 
though it has not seen the light for twenty 
years, it has not lost the power to reflect 
the light that we seek. A few extracts are 
here given, somewhat condensed. 

The first entry seems to have been made 
during his confinement in the house of the 
good Samaritan, Mrs. Raynes of Newbury- 
port. The date is illegible. 

“Most of the sources from which I used to 
derive enjoyment are cut off. I spend my 
hours in singing, in praying a little, and idly 
walking about my room. Those sources of 
comfort, viz. reading and meditation, which 
I used so richly to enjoy, are not allowed me 
now. But I am not unhappy, for I have 
learned that — 

* To be resigned when ills betide, 
Patient when favors are denied, 
And pleased with favors given ; 
Most surely this is reason’s part, 
This is the incense of the heart, 
Whose fragrance smells to Heaven.’ ” 

“ August 15, 1837. Never have I suffered 
more unutterably from pain in my head than 
to-day. After having suffered for a time I 
felt that I must go to my Saviour, but such 
was the intense distress in my head that I 
could not pray. O how precious I thought 
just a few moments of clearness to enable me 
once more to seek strength from above! My 
feelings suggested a plan, for which I thank 
the Lord. I first pour cold water on my 
head till I have cooled my throbbing brain, 
and then I can enjoy a short sweet season of 
communion with the Saviour.” 

The next entry seems to have been made 
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at the house of some friend of Mrs. Raynes, 
and yet it is not certain. ‘“ My cup is made to 
overflow with blessings of a worldly kind. 
My new friends have continued to pour in 
their benefactions till my trunk and pocket 
are full. If my dear Lord would give mea 
clear mind I would praise him more rational- 
ly for his mercies; at least more to my satis- 
faction. They have not only bestowed on me 
a multitude of gifts in view of my anticipated 
departure for home, but they seem to feel as 
if I were an only son.” 

“ August 25. The Lord has given me some 
influence in Newburyport. O that’ I were 
able to improve it for the salvation of souls! 
Not a few manifest a deep interest in my wel- 
fare. Such an interest as I never heard of for 
so unimportant a stranger.” 

“ Boston, August 31. To-day at 12 was called 
to part with my dear friends. It was only by 
an effort that I was able to say farewell to 
persons so dear to me as are Captain and 
Mrs. R. But, O! I rejoice to know that God 
is my friend. It is proved by the kind care 
He has taken of me since I left my father’s 
house.” 

“ Oberlin, January 15, 1838. My heart is full. 
O that the Lord would tell me what I ought 
todo! I seem to be cut off from all means 
of being useful... . . If it is decided that I 
cannot be so restored as to be useful by men- 
tal effort, I have thought seriously of going 
to work, to acquaint myself with some busi- 
ness of active exercise, and then go out with 
some brother who would preach Christ. I 
could labor with my Hands to support him. 
O Lord! I pant for a knowledge of thy will 
concerning me. Give me light, and set my 
weary soul at rest.” 

“ March 11. Agitated at being left so long 
in suspense. All the answer I can get from 
the Lord is, ‘ Child, be still’ Iwill try to rest 
in the Lord.” 

On the next day he starts off with a bundle 
to go to work on a farm until he should be 
“definitely shown” that the Lord had no 
work for him among the heathen. 

On the 17th he enters: “It seems as 
though the Spirit rushed right to my assist- 
ance when talking of Christ and the things of 
his kingdom.” And soon after, ‘ Yes, bless 
the Lord, it is precious to be permitted to 
chop wood for the glory of God.” 

“ April 1. Received an application to go 
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to Cincinnati and teach a colored school for 
the summer. It seems impracticable on ac- 
count of the state of my health. But I am 
certain the Lord will guide me to a right de- 
cision, though I must determine in two days. 
Lord, give me light.” 

“ April 4. Had a conference with some 

friends, and decided to go. Jehovah Jireh.” 

"His most feasible route lay through Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, and so by river to Cincinnati. 
At Pittsburg he had a severe trial of his 
faith. 

“ Pittsburg, April 12. The boat will not 
reach Cincinnati until Sabbath morning, and 
I have not money enough to carry me through 
if I stop.” This was Thursday, and he de- 
bates with himself whether he cannot wait at 
Pittsburg until Monday, and make his money 
hold out by living meanwhile on bread and 
water; but writes, “I have at length con- 
cluded to start to-morrow ” (and stop off Sat- 
urday night). “I have concluded that it is 
better to trust in God without money than in 
money without God. . .. . See more and 
more clearly that-he who would exercise him- 
self to have always a conscience void of of- 
fence must pay something for it... . . I will 
therefore lay me down in peace and sleep, 
leaving everything with Jesus.” 

“13th. This morning I had but $4.00; my 
fare to Cincinnati would be $2.50, and this 
distance would cost me just the same. .... 
I find myself in an exceedingly dirty hole, and 
with most abominable company.” He com- 
forts himself, however, with the remembrance 
that the name of Jesus was once associated 
with Beelzebub, the god of meanness and filth. 

“ Did Jesus thus suffer, 
And shall I repine ? ” 

14th. His journal shows him at Marietta, not- 
ing that, although he has lived so sparingly that 
his board for two days has cost him 123 cents, 
he has scarce enough left to pay his passage 
on Monday if he should be able to secure one, 
but writes, ‘‘ I was enabled to settle down in 
peace upon the assurance that He in whom I 
trusted would never leave me in too great 
trouble.” As the boat rounded to at the 


landing he stepped off resolutely among per- 
fect strangers, but, as God would have it, “ to 
my surprise I discovered among the crowd 
Brothers Renshaw and Allen, two of the dear 
Oberlin missionary brethren, then on their 
way to the Rocky Mountains. A hint of my 
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situation was enough. .... I do say from 
my inmost soul, ‘Bless the Lord.’ I am 
grieved at heart that I have ever distrusted 
the readiness of Christ to help in every trouble. 
By the grace of God I never will again.” 

On Sunday morning the journal shows him 
wandering about for more than an hour 
through mud and heavy rain in search of a 
Sabbath-school, and only succeeding just as 
the school was about closing, and “ pained 
that the uncommonly favorable opportunity 
which the superintendent had in impressing 
the minds of the children should not have 
been better improved,” but adds, “O my 
Saviour! give me abundantly that charity 
which thinketh no evil.” 

He reached his destination after being de- 
layed on the way eighteen hours. <A severe 
storm having sunk one of the boats which the 
steamer was towing, “ Bless the Lord, though 
I am hindered I can’t be hurt,” is the “im- 
provement ” of this sermon. “ May I not 
hope,” he adds, “that these little difficulties 
are all to teach me to endure greater ones ? 
Yes, great trouble will be my lot before I 
sleep in Jesus. Blessed enough if they are 
appointed by the Lord.” 


It was not long after his arrival in Cin- 
cinnati that he received the proposition 
from a very dear friend, a missionary in Ja- 
maica, to come out and help him. This was 
touching his heart’s desire, and his whole 
being thrilled under the touch. The let- 
ter said, “ For many reasons, it is impor- 
tant for you to have a wife.” But he bad 
no wife, and no one in view. “ What 
should he do? Why not trust God for 
this as well as for other needs? This had 
been his principle. ‘ To-day,” he writes, 
“the soundness of my principle is tried; 
but still I believe it good. I have a per- 
son in mind; but then I am choosing for 
the Lord and for his work. ‘O Lord, 
choose then for me.’ ” 

The “person in mind” was a niece of 
Rev. Horace Bushnell, now and for many 
years the indefatigable city missionary of 
Cincinnati, and the devoted friend of the 
colored race. 

But there were, or seemed to be, “ moun- 
tains of difficulty” in the way. “ Almost 
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a stranger to Miss B. and her friends,” 
says the journal ; “and if I go to Jamaica 
this fall, I have no time to lose. Dark as 
the prospect is, the Lord seems to say, 
‘Go forward.’ O Lord, be wisdom for 
me, and be my advocate.” 

The subject was introduced first to a 
brother of the lady residing in the city. 
“ He seemed agitated, and said, ‘I don’t 
know. She was his only sister. The 
young lady herself was consulted, and 
was undecided and anxious. “Her un- 
cle, Rev. H. B., and his wife seem to 
favor me, but the Lord is my great help.” 
Soon a letter came from the father resid- 
ing in a distant part of the State like the 
answer of Laban to Isaac’s suit: he “ can 
neither say bad nor good”; and soon after 
is a record in his journal: “ Miss B. has 
decided to go with me if the Lord and her 
friends permit.” 

On the 23d of August they were united 
in marriage by Rev. H. Bushnell, the 
uncle of the bride; and on the same day 
is found the record of his gratitude to that 
God whom he had proved so often. “I 
believe I shall ever look upon this accom- 
plishment of my wishes as having been 
realized only through the providence and 
grace of God.” 

The wisdom of his choice time and trial 
have confirmed. The bride of his youth 
proved herself rarely adapted to be the 
companion of his life. She was the coun- 
sellor and strength of his maturer years, 
as well as the ornament of his youth. In 
sickness and in health, in poverty and in 
abundance, at home or abroad, in prison * 
or in the parlor, she was a helpmeet for 
him, sharing always his sorrows and multi- 
plying his joys. None who knew them 
have ever hesitated to admit his persistent 
claim in early and in later days, that this 
“ match was indeed made in Heaven.” 

On the 4th of September they started 
for New York, on their way to Jamaica, as 
poor almost as the Master himself when 
on earth. They trusted to a risen Saviour, 
with whom they believed themselves fel- 

* See page 152, 
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low-heirs; and fellow-heirs they surely 
were of a portion of his lot even in the 
present world. 

The negro race is not now in imminent 
danger of being too much loved. There 
are some now living who can never forget 
hew it was then. Churches that warmed 
to every other race for which Christ died 
would crystallize into icebergs at the 
mention of the word “ negro” or “ slave.” 
Then there was something that seemed 
fanatical to many in the idea of this young 
man starting off on such an enterprise, 
with no indorsement but that of the Mas- 
ter.* He hailed from Oberlin too; and 
Oberlin was beginning to be suspected 
even then of something worse than Aboli- 
tionism, if such a thing could be. Minis- 
ters and churches looked on him coldly. 
Whenever and wherever he succeeded in 
gaining a hearing, warm hearts opened to 
him, and small gifts and good wishes re- 
warded the enthusiasm of the young man, 
though sometimes accompanied with grave 
shakes of the head, and prudent protests 
against his course. 

At Independence, Ohio, where his fa- 
ther-in-law resided, — a township at that 
time almost without churches or ministers, 
— he was invited to speak to the people. 
He writes: “In the afternoon was much 
assisted in pleading with the impenitent. 
A large part of the audience were in tears 
when we left. I was never more en- 
couraged to plead for the blessing of God 
on my feeble labors.” 

At Lima, N. Y., his native town, and 
long the abode of his godly mother, he 
was welcomed as an acquaintance and 
townsman, but not cordially as a Christian. 
Caution and timidity brooded over every- 
thing, and shut up all warmth of heart so 
that it was not felt by him, even if it ex- 
isted, as no doubt it did in secret places. 
At Elmira, N. Y., where he had worked 
as an apprentice, and where six years be- 


* There was no association at this time in the United 
States that sent missionaries to any but African ne- 
groes. The A. B.C. F. M. felt itself restricted by its 
charter to ‘Foreign Nations,” and the A, M. A. was 
not then in existence. 
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fore he had been converted, he found a 
warmer reception. Rev. Mr. Frost, the 
Presbyterian minister, who was his spirit- 
ual father, gave him a little sympathy and 
a little help, — very little at first. He 
writes in his journal: “I feel that I have 
indeed forsaken everything. The world 
considers me a fool; the Church, a mad- 
man. I find little sympathy in my object, 
and almost no encouragement. But the 
sympathy of my Saviour is enough for me, 
for by the grace of God I will show the 
world that I am neither a fool nor mad.” 
A little later: “ Most with whom I for- 
merly spent sweet seasons now seem to 


think it derogatory to be free with one. 


who is poor and can live with the ‘ nig- 
gers.” 

At Norwich, New York, the day after, we 
find an entry that sounds prophetic in the 
light of our recent rebellion. “ Whilst I 
am writing, a number around me are mak- 
ing fun of the idea that God will curse 
this land for its oppression. But a few 
rolling years will make that a reality about 
which the wicked jeer at present.” 

The Synod was in session at Norwich, 
and he had come here hoping that, through 
his friend Rev. Mr. Frost, his case might 
be presented. But there was too much 
business, and only a few words could be said 
just as most of the members were leaving 
“Scarcely any would stop. Only three 
dollars were contributed.” But his meek- 
ness under the disappointment so kindled 
the ardor of his friend Mr. Frost, that, al- 
though a little sceptical at first, he deter- 
mined to go with him as far as Rome, 
and plead for him among his friends and 
former parishioners. He writes : — 

“ Utica, October 6. Have had a most 
delightful ride through the country. Never 
saw so much of the beauty of the Lord’s 
earth before. My health is improving fast. 
The Lord smiles upon our efforts. Every 
minister upon whom we have called seems 
to approve of my object, and proposes to 
take up collections to further it.” 

In this way he received about $100. 
He writes, October 10: “I have now 
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about $200 in my pocket, almost enough 
for the voyage. How criminal is it to 
distrust the Lord!” We find him after this 
among friends in Norwich, Ct., and in 
Newburyport, Mass., where he had been so 
kindly cared for when sick and penniless 
some years before. Here he finds a few 
warm friends; one of whom, a poor laborer, 
who had known him in Ohio, felt for him 
not only in his heart but in his pocket. 
“He gave me two sovereigns, saying, I will 
give you these and pray for you.” After 
some suspense he was invited to present 
his cause in one of the churches. “ The 
house was full, and though I had little 
more than half an hour to speak, the Lord 
enabled me to plead the cause of the poor 
with energy and feeling. He did, indeed, 
open my mouth wonderfully. Before I 
reached my seat, an old man met me with 
the big tears rolling down his cheeks, and 
as he put a piece of money into my hand, 
pressed it affectionately, and said: ‘My 
young friend, accept this tribute from a 
poor man, and may God bless you.’ I 


was hardly seated when Capt. B——, who 


sat near me, drew my hand behind the 
seat, and, placing a $10 note in it, imme- 
diately went out. The richest man in the 
church then rose and said, “Shall this 
friend of humanity, religion, and God re- 
main at home for want of money? No, it 
must not be.” ‘ Amen,” cried an old gray- 
haired man, unable to control his feelings. 
The net result is recorded next day as 
follows: “Have received something con- 
siderable, but probably not near so much 
as though collections had been made on 
the spot.” 

On the afternoon of November 1st he 
sailed in a packet from Philadelphia, full 
of gratitude to God for making all things 
work together for good, although leading 
him all the way “on the edge of disap- 
pointment.” “I know not how to express 
my sense of the goodness of God. Though 
we have been continually threatened with 
an entire failure of our arrangements, yet 
He has not permitted one thing to go 
wrong.” 
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These entries show better than can be 
shown otherwise the vividness of his con- 
ceptions of truth and the character of the 
truths believed. God and Christ, grace 
and salvation, were to him the most real 
of all real things. God was his Father, 
and he was his heir, joint-heir with Christ, 
his friend, his confidant, his Saviour. God 
had heard his prayers, did hear them, had 
led him all along, even “ on the very edge 
of disappointment,” and led him safely and 
triumphantly, and his soul kindled when- 
ever he came before an audience, at the 
thought of presenting Jesus. Here mainly 
lay his power in his weekly address to his 
“dear Sabbath school.” He told them of 
what he knew. It was no theory merely, 
either barren or beautiful. It was living, 
glowing, ravishing, heaven-born truth. If 
his addresses were beautiful it was because 
the truths were beautiful, and he was in 
full sympathy with them. He counted, 
too, on help from above, and never in 
vain. A daughter writes: “ I wish I could 
picture to you his appearance on Sabbath 
mornings. I have been impressed with it 
for many years. There was a certain ex- 
alted happiness in his face which we never 
saw at other times. Cares did not seem to 
annoy him then .as on other days. He 
could always be found walking on the 
porch, or in the yard in summer, for some 
time before breakfast, singing in a low 
tone, culling thoughts and illustrations for 
this children.’ If it rained, he walked in 
the parlor instead. He seemed to need 
this kind of preparation most, for he had, 
as you know, a wonderful command of 
Bible words. I thought he could prompt 
any one on any verse at any time.” 

The following is an effort at reprodu- 
cing a part of one of his addresses, and will 
give an impression of his happy facility in 
laying hold of passing scenes, and using 
them to impress his thoughts. 


“ Well, little folks, winter is coming, is n’t 
it? The air is growing keen and frosty, the 
bright red and yellow leaves are falling from 
the trees, the buds are folded up tightly in their 
snug covering from the cold, the tender house- 
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plants are taken in-doors, and everything care- 
fully guarded from the frosts. You have seen 
people laying up in their cellars winter stores 
of fruit and vegetables, and gathering great 
piles of wood to keep up blazing fires when 
the winter snows come by and by; and in 
your pleasant homes your dear mothers are 
preparing the bright dresses for you to wear, 
and the soft warm stockings and mittens to 
keep the little feet and hands warm. Are they 
not? Everything is getting ready. And now 
you will understand that I am going to preach 
you a little sermon on preparation, — getting 
ready. 

“There are many things about winter you 
greatly enjoy, I know, —skating and coast- 
ing, making snow-houses and snow-men, rid- 
ing with the merry music of sleigh-bells, and 
then the nice long evenings around the fireside 
at home, with dear friends and entertaining 
books. But there are many children to whom 
winter brings no such delights as these, who 
only look forward to it with dread; for whom 
no warm winter clothing or home comforts 
have been provided, who can only crouch and 
shudder as the wintry blasts sweep by, draw- 
ing their scanty clothing closer as they feel the 
searching wind; who, instead of kindly words 
and loving smiles, are met by angry words 
and blows. If you could look for a moment 
upon some of these unfortunate ones, surely 
your young hearts would fill with gratitude to 
One who has made your lot so different. 

“When the sun has set on a winter’s day, 
and the evening has drawn to a close, how 
nice it is to nestle down in a snug little bed, 
with a dear mother to say, as she tucks you 
up warm and kisses you good night, ‘ God 
bless you, darling.’ 

“ Night in such a house has a very different 
meaning from what it would have to a poor lit- 
tle fellow crouching on a door-step or hiding 
in a barrel. 

“Well, dear young friends, a night is com- 
ing to each of us that we must all meet, and 
that will be either pleasant or sad just as prep- 
aration is made for it or neglected.” 


This easily opens the way for him to 
speak of that which was always so real 
and vivid to him. The beautiful home 
above, and the glorious mansions our dear 
Saviour has gone to prepare for all who 
love him, and the robes in which he ex- 
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pects us to meet him; and that our part 
of the preparation is, to be willing to put 
them on, to love him, to obey him, to be 
His willing disciples or scholars. ‘Come 
to Jesus now, dear children.” 

The young friend who has furnished from 
memory this “ faint outline” of one of his 
weekly addresses writes: “It is much to 
be regretted that Mr. Fitch’s beautiful ad- 
dresses to the Sunday-school were not accu- 
rately reported by some one of the many 
whé listened to them with delight. In- 
teresting alike to the little child and the 
man of gray hairs; chaining the atten- 
tion of restless youth, and bringing new 
and instructive thoughts to minds of the 
highest culture; any faithful account of 
them would be a treasure indeed.” 

His sickness, and what we call his death, 
though unutterably painful and severe, 
were in wonderful harmony with his ideal 
of a Christian’s life and triumph. If his 
opening life as a- Christian had been a 
successful progress “on the edge of disap- 
pointment,” his closing career was as if 


riding triumphantly over waves of molten 
lava. 


To those who had only known him dur- 
ing his twenty-four years of comparative 
health, of business prosperity, of social and 
domestic comfort, his confinement and sick- 
ness were looked upon with some anxiety. 
How will he bear it? how can he endure 
confinement? were questions thought of 
if not asked by some who feared the an- 
swer. No true pen describes a faultless 
human character. Made up almost literal- 
ly of a compact, wiry bundle of nerves, his 
easily besetting sin was impatience and 
irritability. His glance was so quick and 
keen, his sense of wrong so intensely hot, 
that he not only saw injustice sooner than 
others, but he saw it at times when it did 
not exist; and sometimes, to reverse the 
language of the fable, “ the mouse” seemed 
to bring forth “the mountain,” and an 
outflow of indignation that the mountain 
would have justly called for was poured 
out on the luckless mouse. Small trials 
and petty cares disturbed him, too, more 
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than large ones. He had learned, as 
many do, that he could not bear the heavy 
burdens himself, — that he must have help 
from above. This lesson he had learned 
by heart, the other he had not so perfect- 
ly. And therefore it was not without won- 
der, as well as joy, that his friends beheld 
him, to whom from a child confinement 
had been martyrdom, quietly composing 
himself in the all-loving arms of Jesus like 
a weaned child on the mother’s breast, to 
agonize and suffer and be still. 

The hereditary disease of the family, 
consumption, showed itself in him, not in 
the lungs, but the bowels. Large inter- 
nal tumors and ulcerations, producing 
finally death by suffocation, tortured him, 
with occasional and partial intermission, 
for nearly nine months. When confined 
to his bed, it was not from exhaustion 
and want of strength, but because he 
found there a position less agonizing than 
that of sitting, standing, or walking. His 
mind held its clearness to the very last. 
No stupor or coma blunted his sensibility 
to pain or pleasure. His work was now.to 
suffer for Christ, and Christ’s work in him 
was to show his marvellous wealth of com- 
pensation that can make the soul exult in 
the midst of sufferings. One might easily 
be excused in such trials for having his 
thoughts called away from others’ inter- 
ests, and concentrated mainly on his own. 
But his heart was so constantly filled with 
comfort from above, that it must overflow; 
and it did. 

During his sickness was a time of great 
religious interest in Oberlin, and nearly 
all the business men were moved. He 
could pray for them on his bed, and in the 
intervals of respite he could write; and like 
Paul he could say, “ Out of much affliction 
and anguish of heart I wrote unto you with 
many tears.” Many a missive born of pain 
and tears and love was sent from that dying 
bed, with what results God knows. His 
dear Sabbath school was never forgotten. 
Two letters were sent, — one written by 
his own hand, and another, later, by his 
dictation, which are here given : — 
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“My pEAR CHILDREN:—Some months 
have passed since I have even looked in upon 
you, and yet I call you my children. Well, it 
is true that my sickness and my pains have 
kept me from seeing you; but, in the midst of 
my groans, I offer up many prayers for you, 
for still I love you all dearly. One important 
question I wish to ask you: Know you that 
the great salvation is now attracting the atten- 
tion of this people in a wonderful manner? 
Twenty-two years ago I remember such a 
time, but not since. A good Sabbath-school 
superintendent from a neighboring city called 
on me yesterday, and with lively enthusiasm 
exclaimed, ‘ Why, your town is all on fire, and 
I hope the holy fire has singed me a little, too.’ 

“T can hear the rumbling of salvation’s 
chariot now passing through our streets. I 
imagine I see the gracious smile of the Ever 
Blessed as he dispenses pardons right and left 
to the multitudes of Oberlin’s needy souls who 
crowd around him. And my own soul is kin- 
dled to a flame of Jove and sympathy while I 
see. But are there many of our dear Sabbath 
school in the crowd? This question interests 
me much. When the pardons are all sealed, 
and the Saviour shall have taken the record of 
the forgiven ones with him to glory, will the 
names of a good many of our Sabbath school shine 
on that blessed roll ? 

“Tam full of joy when I hear that many of 
our business men and others are pressing into 
the kingdom; but I am distressed to know 
that many of our dear scholars do not yet per- 
ceive the opening of the shining doors, and 
are not yet pushing their way towards Him. 
Still the Saviour is among us, —still his invit- 
ing voice says, ‘Come unto me.’ 

“ My dear children, crowd around him, seek 
his favor and his name. Don’t delay. Now 
is the time. The gates of mercy are wide 
open. The Saviour of the world is now visit- 
ing Oberlin with most gracious purposes. O, 
by the love of God, O, by the unspeakable 
gift of eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, O, by the preciousness of your immortal 
souls, I conjure you, don’t neglect Him. He 
died for you; he ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for you. Don’t neglect him. 

“A young convert at my bedside yesterday 
said: ‘I take my Bible and go to Jesus on my 
knees.’ Beautiful! Did ten words ever bet- 
ter express three ideas. Humble, — he is on 
his knees; secking for the right way,—he 
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goes to Jesus; hungering for knowledge of 
him, —he takes the Bible. Do this, my chil- 
dren, and you shall ‘see a great light,’ and 
obtain a great salvation. 

“What joy there now is in the presence of 
the angels of God over these converted souls. 
And is your glorified father or mother or sister 
or brother among the heavenly company? Do 
they mingle their voices in the great shout of 
gladness? and is your name pronounced in 
their song? Do they ‘joy’ over your conver- 
sion? If not, though there is ‘joy .... in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth,’ there 
must be great mourning over you who remain 
impenitent. 

“Now, dear children, once more, crowd 
around Him. Go to Jesus. Go now. This 
is the great revival in which scores of you 
must be sealed for eternal life. 

“T feel as if I should never again address 
our dear school. It may be only a feeling. 
God knoweth. No matter, if the dear chil- 
dren will only be persuaded to listen to wis- 
dom’s lovely voice, whose ‘ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.’ 

“ Thirty-four years ago, in a little garden, 
in the night, I first found the Saviour. The 
joy of that night outweighed the continued 
joy of all previous nights. The beauty of that 
night outshone all starry nights that had ever 
shone before it. The remembrance of that 
night must be the last among earthly remem- 
brances. Years have rolled away ; the little 
village has become a great city ; yet, as I pass 
through it from time to time, I ‘ drop a train,’ 
that I may go and drop a tear in the little gar- 
den where I first shed the tears of repentance. 
All is new around that sacred spot, save the 
old street corner, and the old remembrance, 
yet I still visit the place with the enthusiastic 
joy of the pilgrim who searches for the tomb 
of the Saviour. And now I give you the ex- 
perience of half a lifetime. I assure you it is 
blessed, thrice blessed, to be a Christian, view 
the matter as you will. I declare to you there 
is nothing like it to sustain us in disappoint- 
ment, to console us in suffering, and in the 
mortal hour to ‘make a dying bed feel soft as 
downy pillows are.’ Believe me, 

‘Tis religion that can give 
Sweetest pleasures while we live. 


°T is religion must supply 
Solid comfort when we die.’ 


“Dear teachers, watch every one of these 
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precious scholars. Pray for them, and gather 
them for prayer often. Bear them on your 
hearts, — follow them with your tears till they 
are safely ‘in the ark.’ How glorious if they 
should be persuaded now, when the heaven and 
the earth seem full of salvation; but if they 
should harden under a reaction, then, indeed, 
we might say mournfully, and perhaps finally : 
‘ The harvest is past, the summer is ended,’ 
and they are not saved. 

‘God help us in the great work. 

“ Your affectionate friend, 
“J. M. Fircn.” 
February 8, 1867. 


“My pear Cuitpren:—As I have lain 
upon my bed observing from my window the 
beautiful buds and blossoms of opening spring, 
it has caused me to remember a pleasing 
fancy of mine, that beautiful flowers were like 
beautiful children, and it has led me to desire, 
with O how much longing! to be again in the 
lovely flower-garden of my own dear Sunday 
schvol. 

“You have heard me speak of a large tree 
that stands sentinel at the gateway of our 
home, that every spring blossoms full of 
beautiful white roses. You will see some 
specimen boughs which have been plucked 
from this tree and placed on the stand before 
you. If you examine them closely, perhaps 
some little botanists may discover that they 
are after all only the double-flowering cherry ; 
but they are beautiful roses for all that, and 
at the close of the school the little children 
may divide them among themselves and take 
them away, and as you look upon their purity 
and beauty say to yourselves, ‘ This purity is 
an emblem of the purity of a godly child. Is 
my spirit pure? Am I, in the sight of a God 
of love and purity, clean and white as these 
flowers are, and as His Holy Spirit can make 
me. ‘Wash me that I may be whiter than 
snow.”’ What sweet ideas of God do we ob- 
tain through these beautiful things that His 
hands have made! It seems to me our God 
must be infinitely beautiful in Himself to have 
created such worlds of beauty as we see. O, 
who of us shall dwell in his beautiful home, 
and in the sunlight of his beautiful face! But 
in another respect these white roses are like 
little children. To-day the tree is covered 
with its snowy beauty, but to-morrow a cold 
storm may pass over it, and every little blos- 
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som may be seen in its place, but blighted 
and discolored. So oftentimes death changes 
the countenance of little children and takes 
them away. Perhaps some are wasting away 
and almost ready for the narrow house ap- 
pointed for all living. How precious is the 
thought that, as the returning spring restores 
the flowers in the freshness of their beauty, so 
shall the good and the holy awaken in the 
morning of the resurrection in Christ’s image, 
clothed in a spiritual body like unto His 
glorious body! O, while in this training- 
school for Heaven, may we be diligent to pre- 
pare for the great change that awaits us, and 
for mansions in the skies! Your old friend 
and teacher has dictated these lines while suf- 
fering severe pain and in much weakness, but 
with his soul all aglow with bright anticipa- 
tions of the resurrection morn, the spiritual 
body, the white robes of the saints, and an 
everlasting home where the Saviour is, and 
where radiant beauty shines from the Father's 
face, and is gloriously reflected in the faces of 
all the saints. My joy and peace flow through 
pain and suffering, because of an indwelling 
Saviour through whom death was swallowed 
up in victory. I call you to witness, dear 
children, how often I have assured you that 
religion was able to do such great things for 
us. Who will join me in admitting the 
blessed Saviour to their hearts, that they too, 
when death draws near, may be able to sing, 
‘O death! where is thy sting? O grave! where 
is thy victory?’ May every one of you say 
‘Iwill,’ and may the angels in Heaven re- 
cord the promise. 
“ Your affectionate Superintendent, 
“J. M. Fircn.” 

The last address which he made to the 
school in person embodied some striking 
incidents in his personal experience that 
have already been referred to in this 
sketch. It was deeply interesting, not only 
from its intrinsic character, but also as be- 
ing almost the sole instance in which he is 
remembered to have indulged in personal 
reminiscences on such an occasion. It was 
when, a young man of twenty, he had 
gone to Newburyport, Mass., with just 
money enough in his pocket to bear his 
expenses ; had engaged a berth on a sailing 
vessel; had left port, and had been sent 
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back by the captain in a pilot-boat, on the 
plea that “ he could not live to get back.” 
Sick, disappointed, and discouraged, with- 
out friends and without money, God was 
his only refuge. He had brought a letter 
from a schoolmate to a relative residing 
in the place; presented it, and was re- 
ceived and invited to remain over the 
Sabbath, which invitation was accepted. 
On Sabbath morning he went to the Sab- 
bath school, which he was invited to ad- 
dress. At the close of the day he felt 
that he could only go to God for help. 
He could open his heart to no other. He 
might venture a day or two on the hos- 
pitality of his friend’s friend; but what 
then? He retired early to pray. It was 
his only resource, and it was enough, 
After some sleepless hours spent thus, he 
was brought quietly to rest his case in the 
hands of his Almighty Friend, and slept. 
But there was one still more sleepless 
in another part of the town. A lady who 
had heard his address in the morning had 
been greatly affected by it. All day long 
the vision of that pale young man and his 
earnest words had been before her, and at 
night she could not sleep. “ Was he in 
need, and could she help him? But why 
indulge such a foolish thought?” And so 
she endeavored again and again to put it 
from her, but in vain. She could not 
keep him out of her mind. In the morn- 
ing a note was sent to invite him to take 
tea at her house. “ This surely was a pru- 
dent step.” The invitation was declined 
on the plea of illness, This seemed to set- 
tle the matter. “She had been very fool- 
ish in allowing herself to be so troubled 
about a stranger’s imaginary wants, and 
she would dismiss the subject from her 
mind.” But it would not be dismissed. 
Nor was her mind relieved, until in the 
afternoon she went herself in person with 
a carriage, and kindly, but perseveringly 
inquired into his wants, and finally brought 
the young invalid to her house, where she 
nursed him for six months with the care of 
the tenderest of mothers, until he was able 
to travel. Her husband, Captain Raynes, 
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almost as much interested in him as his 
wife, accompanied him on his way as 
far as Boston, paid all his bills while there, 
supplied him with ample means for his 
journey, and sent him on his way home 
grateful and rejoicing. 

This was his fitting illustration of the 
promise, “ He that trusteth in the Lord, 
mercy shall compass him about.” 

It is proper to add here, that afterward, 
in more seemingly prosperous days, when 
he sought to make some pecuniary compen- 
sation for her care and outlay, the good 
lady would not hear of it for an instant. 
“No! That was of the Lord, and a gift 
to the Lord. I have been abundantly re- 
paid already, and I will not take it back.” 

His addresses all had a purpose. It was 
not enough to have succeeded in gaining 
attention and interest, however flattering. 
There was always something beyond, with- 
out which it was a failure. The question 
continually in his mind before and after 
was, “ Will itdo any good?” When a 
young friend told him of the effect of his 
letter, the breathless attention, the interest, 
the tears, the answer was, “ Yes, yes, that 
is all very easy; to interest them is not 
much, but the question is, “ Did it do an 
good? did it do any good?” 

But his little weekly sermons, as he 
called them, were not the* only means 
‘of his success. He understood the im- 
portance of preparation, and practised as 
he preached. He knew the necessity of 
work, and he worked. His school was con- 
tinually on his mind and heart, not as a 
crushing weight, but as a loving burden; 
too heavy, indeed, if Jesus did not strength 
en him to bear it, but light and easy un- 
der the kindling of celestial love. His 
lessons were arranged a year in advance, 
with the utmost thought and painstaking. 
The list was printed and distributed. The 
schedule of lessons for 1867 was made out 
— and it was one of his best — while rest- 
ing on his knees on a sofa, his chest sup- 
ported by a half-inverted chair, and his 
ink and paper and Bible on a level with 
his knees before him; this being the least 
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painful position he could contrive for such 
a purpose. His organizing and executive 
ability in the arrangement of classes and 
teachers, his strong common sense and 
good judgment, his self-denying, self-for- 
getting spirit, (never claiming credit or 
appreciation, and hardly knowing what to 
do with it when he did receive it,) his mag- 
netic personal influence and his contagious 
example, all found room for exercise, and 
are to be set down among the elements of 
his success. But highest of all, working 
in all, and giving life and efficacy to plan 
and act and influence, was his faith in 
Jesus as the manifested God, as a personal, 
loving, sympathizing Friend and Helper. 
Infinitely able, and loving as able, ready 
“to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
we ask or think” for his school or for him. 
This was the bank where his drafts were 
never protested, and he had learned to 
draw largely upon it. His faith in the 
power of prayer was shown in almost his 
last conscious sign. Writhing under an 
unusually painful paroxysm, at the time 
when he supposed himself dying, he 
turned inquiringly to his beloved wife, 
“What does it mean? Are you holding 
me here? Do, do let me go.” “TI will, I 
will,” was the answer. “I will not hold 
you. I will ask the Lord this minute to 
release you.” The old and well-remem- 
bered flash of gladness and gratitude 
lighted up for the last time his wasted 
features, and told his thanks and his faith, 
even after he had ceased to breathe. 

The last message to his school was sent 
on the morning of his death. It was a 
beautiful bright Sabbath, and Mr. J. B. T. 
Marsh, his assistant superintendent, called 
to inquire after him. Although supposed 
then to be dying, he recognized the name 
as it was whispered by some one in the 
room, and asked to see him, and gave him 
his dying message to his “ dear children.” 
Its reception after what has been written 
can be better conceived than described. 

He breathed his last breath just as the 
churches were singing the Doxologies on 
Sabbath noon. 


His wishes and expectations were that 
his funeral should be attended from his 
own house without show or ceremony. It 
never seemed to have occurred to him that 
his life or his death could be a matter of 
such general interest as to make this course 
impossible. The children and the people 
could not have it so, and his body was 
taken to the large church, which was filled 
to its utmost capacity, and the long after- 
noon was consumed before the funeral ex- 
ercises were concluded, and all had taken 
a last look at the face of him they had 
loved so long and so well. 

Was he, or was he not, a Minister ? 


This sketch would be incomplete without 
a brief notice of what Mr. Fitch himself 
considered one of the most important pe- 
riods of his life, —the eighty-five days 
spent in Cleveland jail. The cause and 
case is as follows: Thirty-seven citizens of 
Oberlin and Wellington were indicted by 
the United States District Court in De- 
cember, 1858, for aiding and abetting 
the rescue of a fugitive slave who had 
been clandestinely abducted from Oberlin. 
Among these were Mr. Fitch, Professor H. 
E. Peck, late Minister to Hayti, and Ralph 
Plumb, Esq., and several others who were 
not within miles of the rescue, but who 
were supposed to have advised the pro- 
ceeding. It is sufficient here to say, with- 
out going into detail, that there was such 
a rescue at Wellington, eight miles from 
Oberlin. There was no actual violence, 
but somehow the man got away from his 
captors. It was a plain case of kidnap- 
ping, though, as afterwards appeared, by 
the connivance of the owner, and induced 
by his offer of half the proceeds. The 
Judge, Prosecutor, Marshal, and Jury 
were, without an exception, from one 
political party, and with scarcely an ex- 
ception extremists. The purpose was 
openly avowed to be “to subdue Oberlin, 
that hot-bed of Abolitionism and Repub- 
licanism.” 

It was, in short, a political trial. Only 
two of those indicted were convicted ; some 
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were released on entering a plea of nolo 
contendere and paying a small fine, while 
the Oberlin men, having either more pa- 
tience or more backbone than the others, 
fairly wore out the prosecution by enduring 
eighty-five days’ imprisonment in the coun- 
ty jail. They were finally discharged on a 
nolle prosequi. The Cleveland Plaindealer, 
which had hounded on the prosecution, 
thus announced the result: “So the gov- 
ernment has been beaten at last, with 
law, justice, and facts all on its side, and 
Oberlin, with its rebellious Higher Law 
creed, is triumphant.” 

During their imprisonment the jail was 
thronged with visitors. The Sheriff was 
the fast friend of the prisoners, and an 
ardent sympathizer in their cause. Prof. 
Peck preached on the Sabbath to large 
audiences. The Oberlin Sunday school, 
with teachers and friends, paid a visit to 
their Superintendent, — a little army “six 
hundred strong.” They were met at the 
depot by an escort, which led them up 
Superior Street to the jail, with banners 
flying and the band discoursing appropriate 
music. After greeting their friend, they 
repaired to the Plymouth Church, where 
the occasion was duly ‘‘ improved.” Rein- 
forced by the Plymonth Sunday school, 
they returned to the jail to bid their Super- 
intendent “ good by,” and to hear an ad- 
dress in the jail-yard. It was, as the 
Cleveland papers said, “ A scene.” The 
jail and jail-yard were packed; fences, 


adjacent roofs, and piles of stone and‘ 


timber swarmed, while Mr. Fitch, Mr. 
Plumb, Professor Peck, and Professor Ellis 
“occupied the time.” 

But the climax was not reached until 
the final discharge. When the news be- 
gan to spread that the “ officials had yield- 
ed and the rescuers were discharged,” hun- 
dreds thronged to the jail to congratulate 
them on their triumph. A hundred guns 
were fired, and the whole company, head- 
ed by a band of music playing “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” escorted them to the depot, 
where they took the cars amid “ volleys of 
cheers.” 
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: % At Oberlin, the entire town and much 
of the adjacent country was out to greet 
them. A sea of heads could be seen ex- 
tending a long distance on both sides the 
track, and when they alighted, the heav- 
ens rang again with the prolonged huz- 
zas of nearly three thousand persons. Joy 
beamed in every eye, exultation marked 
every movement, and enthusiasm burst 
from every lip.” * 

The whole crowd surged up as if by a 
natural law, (for there had been no time 
for planning,) to the “big church.” The 
doors and windows and vestibule, and 
every spot where a foot could stand or a 
head could press in, was occupied, except 
a square yard or two around the stand. 
The venerable Father Keep took the 
chair at eight o’clock, Pp. M., and gave 
the first utterance in prayer and thanks- 
giving to Him who causeth the weath of 
man to praise Him. Speeches extempo- 
rized themselves. A flood of song poured 
itself out, and the hearts of all listeners 
throbbed in perfect sympathy with what- 
ever was said or sung. Room can be al- 
lowed here for a quotation from only two 
addresses ; the opening welcome from Pro- 
fessor Monroe, now United States Minister 
to Brazil, and the other from the subject 
of this sketch. 2 

“We rejoice,” said Professor Monroe, 
“ not only because you have come back to 
us, but also because you have come without 
the shadow of a stain upon your integrity. 
You have made no compromises with slav- 
ery. There has been no bowing down of 
the body, no bending of the knee. Erect 
as God made you, you went into prison; 
erect as God made you, you have come 
out of prison. In behalf of this assembly, 
in behalf of Oberlin, in behalf of Lorain 
County, welcome! thrice welcome !” 

Mr. Fitch was called for, and these are 
a part of his reported words: “I have 
had my seasons of deep sadness in Ober- 
lin; I have had my share of affliction. 
When remorseless death has sent to yon- 


* This quotation is from the pen. of Mr. Fitch, in a 
letter to the Cleveland Leader. 
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der graveyard my parents and my first- 
born, when a large family of dear brothers 
have melted away like the snows of early 
spring, I have sometimes felt desolate and 
alone. But I see to-night that I am not 
friendless. This overwhelming jubilation 
is too much for poor sinful man to bear. 
Who am I, that I should be crowned as a 
conqueror ? I have received a wreath 
from the hands of youth and beauty, and 
God forgive me if the tears I shed are not 
those of humble thankfulness instead of 
pride. I have borne the token to this 
stand with difficulty, which I could not 
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and would not have done if I were not as- 
sured these extraordinary attentions be- 
token your interest in the GLORIOUS 
CAUSE, and not in the man. The lan- 
guage of my heart is, ‘ God forbid that I 
should glory’ save in the triumphs of 
truth and righteousness.” 

And thus the speeches went on until, 
for the first and last time since Oberlin 
was founded, the midnight found a scarce- 
ly diminished audience greedily feasting 
on the live words that would be spoken, 
the prayers that would be prayed, and the 
praises that would be sung. 





SALEM WITCHCRAFT.* 


BY REV. ROWLAND H. 


THERE is no spot in America of such 
sombre interest as “ Gallows Hill.” Its 
naked outline haunts the western border 
of the city like a spectre of the dreadful 
past. Our eye cannot run up that rocky 
slope without recalling to our heart the 
saddest event of Colonial history. There, 
looming against the summer sky of 1692, 
nineteen innocent persons were hanged by 
the neck till they were dead. The Salem 
Witchcraft was not a myth; its solid wit- 
ness stands to-day ; reciting, as it has from 
the first, the wild story of those real execu-* 
tions. 

But although Americans, and especially 
the Puritans, have not been allowed to for- 
get that tragical result, they have not been 
well reminded of the causes which led to 
it, and the circumstances which might pal- 
liate our fathers’ crime. The subject has 
been so painful, that it has not been ade- 
quately studied. Men used to speak of it 
in timid whispers, if they spoke of it at all. 


* Salem Witchcraft, with an Account of Salem Vil- 
lage, and a History of Opinions on Witchcraft and 
Kindred Subjects. By Cuartes W. Uraam. 2 vols. 
pp. 489 and 553. Boston: Wiggin and Lunt. 
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The original actors could hardly be induced 
to mention it. Deep pathos is the voice 
of such eloquent silence. Scarcely one 
oral tradition concerning the Salem Witch- 
craft has come down to us. Those poor 
penitents banished it. from conversation, 
and would pass and repass its local relics 
without a word. 

But distance has diminished the horrors 
of that period ; and although we can never 
recur to them without grief, we can do it 
now without feeling personally humiliated. 
The hour for fearless reinvestigation has 
arrived. 

Hon. Mr. Upham leads the way in this 
important work. Indeed, he has almost 
completed it for us. As early as 1831 he 
issued a volume of “ Lectures on Witch- 
craft.” But he gives us the ripe fruits of 
his patient toils in the elegant and capa- 
cious volumes under review. 

For the task which he took in hand 
Mr. Upham had rare qualifications. A 
thorough scholar, a graceful writer, all 
aglow with the “ enthusiasm of antiquity,” 
for many years pastor of the “ First 
Church” in Salem, it was perhaps an add- 
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ed advantage that he differed in theo- 
logical belief from the persons he describes. 
Impartial truth is the best defence of the 
true in heart. This Mr. Upham has evi- 
dently aimed to give us concerning those 
noble but deluded men. We have reason to 
be grateful for the spirit of candor pervad- 
ing the book. The whole work is divided 
into three parts. The first part is a descrip- 
tion of Salem Village prior to 1692. Asa 
specimen of local history it is unsurpassed 
for graphic minuteness of detail. The 
second part contains an ample digest of 
the opinions on witchcraft which have pre- 
vailed throughout the world. The third 
part, for which the others are preparatory, 
is a narrative of the Witchcraft at Salem 
Village. There is an Introduction, de- 
scriptive of the general gloom which rested 
then upon the land, in consequence of the 
solemn woods, the cruel savages, the bur- 
densome taxes, and the deaths of many 
much-loved patriarchs, making that year a 
favorable time for the incursion of a san- 
guinary superstition. There is a Supple- 
ment and also an Appendix, containing 
facts and papers which throw additional 
light ‘upon the subject, so that in scope and 
materials the work seems to be as nearly 
complete as possible. A magnificent map 
of the original grants of land in Salem Vil- 
lage, prepared with great care by William 
P. Upham, Esq., and entirely unequalled 
in precision and minuteness by anything 
of the kind extant; and several illustra- 
tive cuts of ancient sites, prepared by Mr. 
O. W. H. Upham, serve an excellent pur- 
pose in bringing the scenes vividly before 
the reader. The publishers have been 
emulous to furnish a becoming casket for 
this costly matter. They give us beautiful 
paper and elegant print. 

Salem Village was the country seat of 
Salem Town. It was about five miles dis- 
tant, on the fertile plains now occupied by 
Danvers Centre. It afforded farm land 
to many wealthy settlers, such as Gov- 
ernor Endicott, Governor Bellingham, and 
Townsend Bishop, who still retained each 
his “house in town.” But as the forests 
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were cleared away and roads were opened 
across the fields, and the engrossments and 
profits of agriculture increased, a neighbor- 
hood of resident farmers was formed which 
gradually became a permanent and inde- 
pendent community. In 1671, about forty 
years after the first grants of land were 
made by the General Court, they organized 
a new church, separating from the First 
Church of Salem. This church, now under 
the pastoral care of Rev. C. B. Rice, has 
remained true to its original faith. Its 
ancient records have been one of our main 
sources of the information concerning the 
witchcraft proceedings. 

Among these sturdy land-owners, pending 
the settlement of boundary lines, many con- 
tests had arisen. These lines in the original 
grants had been carelessly defined, but with 
British vigor each pioneer insisted upon 
his personal rights. In some cases trees 
were felled in the day-time by one claim- 
ant which would be dragged off and stored 
for fuel in the night-time by his rival. 
Personal violence sometimes ensued, as 
well as costly suits, which they could ill 
afford to meet. ‘“ The farmers” and the 
“ Topsfield men” thus became embroiled 
in bitter feuds. These tended to sour 
their spirits, and were the seeds, it is 
thought, of the bitter animosities of the 
witchcraft delusion. Parish troubles had 
also distracted the new community. Their 
first minister, Rev. J. Baley, throughout the 
eight years of his labor, had encountered a 
determined opposition. The second min- 
ister, Rev. George Burroughs, was opposed 
by the friends of the first (antiquus mos !), 
and, after a three years’ struggle, had fled 
to a mission field on the shores of Casco 
Bay. He was a modest and devoted man, 
small of stature, but of such remarkable 
physical strength that certain prodigious 
feats which he performed were subse- 
quently the ground of the accusation 
of witchcraft. They were regarded as 
proof that he had a diabolical confed- 
erate, and he was summoned back from 
Maine to be put to death. The whole 
treatment of Mr. Burroughs showed plain- 
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ly that the most petty superstitions and 
resentments entered into the great delu- 
sion of the day. Deodat Lawson suc- 
ceeded him. His pastorate was brief; but 
at the very crisis of the spreading frenzy 
he returned, to preach to his former peo- 
ple a sermon so full of lurid picturings of 
the power of Satan, and stern denuncia- 
tions of those in league with him, that the 
whole populace rushed from the church 
“ exceedingly mad against ” the accused. 

Rev. Samuel Parris became the pastor 
in 1688. The name of this man will al- 
ways be most prominently associated with 
the witchcraft disasters. He seems to have 
been the pontifex mazimus. But it is 
not for us to judge his heart. It is by no 
means clear that Mr. Upham is correct in 
referring his activity, through all this ter- 
rific drama, to avaricious cunning, and a 
reckless determination to carry his own 
point in transactions with the parish then 
pending. Many things look suspicious, it 
is true, but there is not one that is abso- 
lutely decisive. He was a designing man, 
no doubt, a great manager, ambitious and 
crafty. He was also credulous and fa- 
natical. He was a victim of superstition. 
But so was also the age in which he lived. 
If our author has done anything to lighten 
the load of censure heaped upon the actors 
in those events, it is mainly by establish- 
ing his position that the whole world was 
tinctured with the very infatuation which 
swept them on to utmost ruin. In simi- 
lar circumstances arrest, conviction, and 
death would have followed the charge of 
witchcraft as swiftly and certainly in any 
other village of Christendom as in Salem. 
The reasoning would have been the same 
everywhere, — briefly this: ‘ Witchcraft, 
according to divine and human law, is a 
capital offence; the accused are guilty of 
it, therefore let them be executed.” 

But what was witchcraft, as then de- 
fined? It was the most accursed iniq- 
uity, — nothing less than a personal compact 
with the Devil for malignant ends. It was 
not merely necromancy or magic, the use 
of charms or amulets, or all the arts of sor- 
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cery ; not correspondence by these means 
with supernatural beings simply, without 
regard to their character. This might be 
innocent. It was a formal confederacy with 
the Evil One. “It was believed that hu- 
man beings tould enter into alliance with 
the Prince of the power of the air ; become 
his confederates, join in a league with him, 
and wicked spirits subordinate to him, in 
undermining the Gospel and overthrowing 
the Church, and conspire and co-operate in 
rebellion against God. This of course was 
regarded as the most flagrant of crimes, and 
constituted the real character of the sin de- 
nominated ‘ witchcraft.’ ” * 

“In consideration of such allegiance and 
service, Satan on his part agreed to exercise 
his supernatural powers in their favor, and 
to communicate to them those powers in a 
greater or less degree, as they proved effi- 
cient and devoted supporters of his cause. 
Thus a witch was considered a person 
who had transferred allegiance and wor- 
ship from God to the Devil.” + 

Such a compact, when once established, 
was supposed to confer great additional 
power on the Devil, as well as on his new 
subject. The opinion was prevalent that 
he could not act effectually upon men 
without the voluntary intervention and 
co-operation of other human beings. But 
almost unlimited potency was ascribed to 
the confederacy thus formed. <A witch 
empowered by him could afflict, distress, 
and tear whomsoever she would. “She 
could throw them into convulsions, cause 
them to pine away, choke, bruise, pierce, 
and craze them, and even subject them to 
death itself She could be present and 
active, in her shape or apparition, at any 
place near or far from that where her body 
actually was. She had also the power of 
“second sight,” and was able to communi- 
cate knowledge of the invisible world, like 
“mediums” of the present day. She 
could read inmost thoughts, suggest temp- 
tations to the absent, bring up the spirits 
of the departed, and ply the living with 
infernal arts of every kind. Persons thus 
* Vol. I. p. 826. { Vol. I. p. 402. f{ Vol. I. p. 408. 
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exercised by her malignant energies were 
said to be “ bewitched.” 

Had this system of beliefs a groundwork 
in actual facts? As our ancestors under- 
stood it, there was no instance of the crime 
mentioned in history, sacred or profane. 
The Witch of Endor was not a real witch, 
but, according to their view, a conjurer sim- 
ply. The Chaldeans, magicians, and sooth- 
sayers belong to an entirely different class. 
They might have intercourse with spirits 
good as well as bad, and for objects inno- 
cent as well as guilty. But this crime was 
essential diabolism. Now, was it ever prac- 
tised ? Suffice it to say, that throughout 
the seventeenth century the whole Chris- 
tian world believed that it was. Our au- 
thor brings together many proofs of the 
fact that this was a universal convic- 
tion. 

Prosecutions for witchcraft had been 
common in every other civilized country. 
More than two hundred had been convicted 
and hung on the charge in England alone. 
In Scotland thousands were burned at the 
stake. Still Jarger numbers had been exe- 
cuted in other nations of Europe.* Sev- 
eral were put to death in Great Britain 
but a few years before the proceedings 
commenced in Salem. Quite a number 
there were tried by the water ordeal, and 
drowned at the very time the executions 
were occurring here ; and some years after 
America had recovered from her fatal mis- 
take, a considerable number were sen- 
tenced and put to death in Europe. f 
And these foreign trials were conducted 
with as heartless perversity as our own. 
Cruelty and superstition ranged over the 
earth hand in hand. 

Concerning this delusion one unusual 
fact is to be remarked ; not only the vulgar 
and ignorant were involved in it, but also 
the most gifted spirits of the age, —rare men 
of learning, piety, and rank. Sir Matthew 
Hale, the most admired jurist of his time, 
presided at the trial of two witches in 1664, 
and pronounced upon them the sentence 
of death. It is thought that his venerated 


* Vol. I. p. 847. t Vol. I. p. 348. 
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example had more to do in determining 
the course of the Salem prosecutions than 
any other authority. Sir Thomas Browne, 
a physician and scholar of unrivalled celeb- 
rity, was present at this trial, and in an 
elaborate speech before the court threw 
the whole weight of his great and good 
name against the accused and in favor of 
the reality of witchcraft. A printed report 
of this decisive trial was used as the main 
text-book at the Court in Salem. 

Richard Baxter, our own beloved guide 
to the “ Saint’s Everlasting Rest,” says in 
his “ Dying Thoughts”: “I have many 
convincing proofs of witches, the contracts 
they have made with devils, and the power 
they have received from them.” Don Vil- 
lalpando, Advocate Royal in Spain, issued 
a work of four volumes on “ Demonology 
and Natural Magic.” It was republished 
by order of Philip TI. under sanction of 
the Holy Inquisition. It established and 
defined the doctrines of witchcraft held 
by the Catholics everywhere. There was 
no particular of the proceedings at Salem 
which would not find ample support in its 
details. 

Towards the close of the century several 
eminent and sagacious men probed the 
prevalent error, and by earnest publica- 
tions endeavored to drive it from the popu- 
lar belief. But their arguments were not 
heard until after the catastrophe was 
passed. Such reformers, however, were 
very few. Witchcraft had the credence of 
Sir Edward Coke. It was countenanced by 
Lord Bacon himself. It was maintained 
in an imposing convocation of bishops. It 
was preached by the clergy everywhere. 
More, Calamy, Glanvil, and Perkins, hon- 
ored ministers, wrote in support of its re- 
ality. The educated classes of America 
were no exceptions to this army of errorists. 
Nurtured in European institutions, of course 
they entertained European views. Jurists, 
physicians, magistrates, and clergymen, and 
the populace almost without dissent, be- 
lieved in the theory and the practice of 
witchcraft, through and through! What 
was to protect a devoted Village, when all 
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the fury of this heaven-wide cloud should 
burst upon it ? 

Prior to 1692 there had been executions 
for witchcraft in America. Margaret Jones 
was sentenced by the saintly John Win- 
throp and hung in Boston in 1648, Ann 
Hibbins was sentenced by the revered John 
Endicott and hung in 1655. The gentle 
William Penn presided at a trial in Phila- 
delphia which convicted two Swedish wo- 
men of the same offence. They escaped 
death, but not on account of leniency on 
the part of their judge. Two residents 
of Springfield were condemned in 1652. 
They likewise evaded the penalty. Eliza- 
beth Morse of Rowley would have been 
executed in 1680 but for the reprieve of 
the Governor. 

A case, however, occurred in Boston 
in 1688 which is supposed to have had 
especial bearing upon the Salem trials. 
A poor crazy Irishwoman named : Glover 
was charged with bewitching the children 
of a Mr. Goodwin in whose family she 
worked. The “Goodwin children” be- 
came celebrated for their marvellous antics. 
Cotton Mather took one of them into his 
own family, and endeavored faithfully to 
exorcise her. She must have been a won- 
derful adept in the histrionic art. For 
many days she played upon the good man’s 
credulity with the shrewdest adroitness. 
She would gayly read off books written by 
Quakers and Catholics, which the Dr. 
earnestly opposed, but she could not de- 
cipher a syllable of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism. She was very much in love with 
the Prayer-Book, but she could not read a 
word of the Holy Bible. She would whis- 
tle and sing and yell at family prayers. 
She would riot in contortions and pains of 
every description, now choked by an invisi- 
ble noose, now baked in an invisible oven, 
now chilled in invisible water, while her 
face would blacken or her skin would per- 
spire with heat or her shivering body would 
be covered with goose-flesh. All these, it 
was asserted, were occasioned by the Irish- 
woman. She at length was hung, and Mr. 
Mather prepared a sermon upon the mys- 
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terious developments. It created a pro- 
found impression. It was published in a 
pamphlet, and distributed. It easily filled 
the country with the belief that this child 
was indeed “ bewitched,” the victim of dia- 
bolical power.* 

Such accounts were considered ominous, 
They were thought to be proofs that Satan 
with his confederate fiends was about to 
make an onslaught upon the New World. 
Baffled in the other hemisphere, he would 
make his last stronghold in this. Here was 
to be fought his most desperate battle for 
final supremacy. The fearful struggle was 
at hand. 

Such was the state of feeling, and the 
posture of affairs, when the outbreak oc- 
curred at Salem Village. Theories of law 
and medicine and theology, the world over, 
recognized the reality of witchcraft. The 
popular belief in it was intense enough to 
sustain almost any imposition bearing its 
name. The community likewise had local 
traits which were peculiarly foreboding, 
when considered in connection with such 
a superstition. They had the vigor of pio- 
neers and the unfaltering resolution of 
freemen. They had been accustomed to 
strife. They had been hardened by what 
they felt to be wrongs. Above all, they 
had the moral force of the Puritans. This 
had brought them across the ocean. This 
had armed them against the savage. This 
had carried them through many a conflict. 
They believed that a new struggle was at 
hand, more momentous than any in which 
they had engaged. They believed in God. 
He was the object of heart-felt homage. 
His cause was theirs. His cause was im- 
perilled, and to its rescue they rallied. 

During the witchcraft delusion they felt 
that they were confronting, face to face, 
the Prince of the power of the air. With 
this one idea a stern, self-sacrificing people 
threw themselves into the pitiless contest. 
They determined to do battle to the end, — 
to give no quarter till their detested foe 
was driven from the land. 

We do well, as students of history, to 

* Vol. I. p. 461. 
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pause for a moment, and admire the un- 
compromising consistency of those brave 
men. We have charges of cruelty and 
fanaticism to bring against them. But 
there was heroism, yes, devotion, in their 
hearts. We see them grievously misled ; 
but we need not be blind to the virtues 
they still possessed. We cannot follow 
through the distressing details without ex- 
claiming against their excesses and con- 
demning their obstinate blindness. We 
cannot apologize for their wanton disre- 
gard of counter evidence and the dictates 
of common humanity. We cannot dis- 
abuse our minds of the belief that some 
of the prominent actors wilfully plotted to 
keep up the excitement, and took advan- 
tage of this fatal frenzy for objects of per- 
sonal spite ; but, with no desire to exten- 
uate the follies or deny the sins of our 
Forefathers, in reference to the mass of 
those who were implicated in it, we must 
still give it the name of “ the witchcraft de- 
lusion.” 

Mr. Parris had in his household at Salem 
Village several slaves, Two of them were 
“John Indian” and his wife Tituba. 
These two were natives of South America, 
and, saturated with the wild superstitions of 
the race from which they sprang, they are 
supposed to have infused pagan elements 
into the existing fanaticism, even if they 
did not originate the entire convulsion. 
A circle of young girls, with whom they 
had mysterious conference, had been ac- 
customed to meet at the parsonage during 
the winter of 1691-92. This circle was 
formed for the purpose of practising the 
arts of palmistry and magic. They resem- 
bled as nearly as possible “the circle ” of 
modern spiritualists. They were, however, 
such children that wise warning or sound 
correction would have broken up their 
illicit proceedings, and averted all the 
horrors of the Salem Witchcraft. In addi- 
tion to the Indian slaves, the names of 
eleven are given as belonging to the circle. 
They are referred to continually through- 
out the prosecutions as the “ afflicted chil- 
dren.” Elizabeth Parris was the daughter 
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of the minister. Although only nine years 
of age, she conducted a leading part in the 
early stages of the affair. Before it had 
progressed very far, she was judiciously 
sent away from home. Abigail Williams, 
her cousin, eleven years of age, lived in 
Mr. Parris’s family, and from the begin- 
ning to the end was one of the most auda- 
cious accusers. Ann Putnam, twelve years 
of age, the daughter of the parish clerk, 
must have been a child of astonishing 
precocity. Her prominence was so odious 
throughout, that the tomb in which she 
was placed, at an early death, has been 
shunned ever since, and the dying have 
often requested not to be laid by her side. 
Mary Walcott was the daughter of a near 
neighbor, and the ‘way through” from 
her father’s house to the parsonage plat 
can still be detected. Mercy Lewis, seven- 
teen years of age, was a servant-girl. Her 
unfaltering purpose and skilful manage- 
ment throughout made her responsible for 
much of the distress which came upon the 
whole community. Others are less con- 
spicuous than these, but the whole circle 
seemed to move with entire unanimity in 
acts of reckless presumption and appalling 
malignity. “ For myself,” says the author, 
“Tam unable to determine how much in 
their conduct may be attributed to cre- 
dulity, hallucination, and the delirium of 
excitement, or to deliberate malice and 
falsehood.” * 

A few females more elderly than these 
were in the habit of occasionally attending 
their meetings, and became finally active 
in the accusations. Before the winter had 
passed the circle had grown quite expert in 
the arts they were practising, and at times 
they would display their attainments to 
the great amazement of spectators. They 
would creep into holes, drop unconscious 
upon the floor, make antic and unnatural 
gestures, writhe in dreadful contortions, and 
utter piercing outcries. At first no men- 
tion was made of their tormentors. But 
gradually the attention of the families with 
which they met was fully awakened, and 

* Vol. IT. p. 5. 
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erelong the whole neighborhood was filled 
with the story of their unaccountable be- 
havior. Their condition became worse and 
worse. They excited the deepest sympa- 
thy. Dr. Gregg, the village physician, was 
called. Baffled by the unknown symp- 
toms, he gravely gave the opinion that they 
were “under an evil hand,” that they were 
“bewitched.” This professional decision 
spread like wildfire. The whole country 
around became alarmed. This was the 
all-engrossing topic. Multitudes came to 
witness the terrible convulsions of the 
“‘ afflicted children.” A love of notoriety, 
perhaps, was thus awakened in them. 
Possibly it was thereafter their controlling 
motive. Soon they extended their opera- 
tions to public places. Their loud outcries 
and awful fits disturbed prayer-meetings 
and Sabbath services. Instead of being 
rebuked and punished, they were still re- 
garded by almost every one with pity and 
solemn awe. <A few expressed disapproba- 
tion of their insolent behavior, and ab- 
sented themselves from church. They 
were marked, it appears, for subsequent 
vengeance. In due time Mr. Parris sum- 
moned the neighboring ministers to his 
house, to spend a day in fasting and prayer, 
in view of these strange dispensations. 
The children performed before their eyes. 
They were amazed and completely con- 
founded. They hastened to confirm the 
opinion of Dr. Gregg. They declared 
their firm belief that the Evil One had 
confederates in the community bewitching 
these poor girls. This second professional 
decision banished every doubt. “ Society 
at once was dissolved into a wild and ex- 
cited crowd. Men and womep left their 
fields, their houses, their employments, to 
witness the awful unveiling of the de- 
moniac power, and to behold the workings 
of Satan himself upon the victims of his 
wrath.” * 

Prompted by the principle that the Devil 
could operate upon human affairs only 
through the instrumentality of human be- 
ings in league with himself, the question in 

* Vol. II. p. 10. 
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all minds and on every tongue at once 
became, “Who are those among us in 
league with him afflicting these girls?” 
For some time the girls held back their 
charges; the excitement deepened, and 
the importunity increased. “ Who is it 
that bewitches you?” was the demand 
now pressed from all sides. At length, 
timing the announcement with extreme 
delicacy, and selecting their first victims 
with consummate skill, one after another 
cried out “Good,” “ Osburn,” “ Tituba.” 
Sarah Good was a poor, houseless beggar, 
broken down with ill-fortune, and the ob- 
ject already of many suspicions. Sarah 
Osburn had lost her good estate by an 
unhappy second marriage. Her mind was 
shattered. For a long time she had been 
bedridden. Gossip about her was rife in 
the community. “ Tituba ” was the Indian- 
woman mentioned before. 

On the 29th of February, 1692, warrants 
were duly issued against these three per- 
sons. The complainants were four of the 
most respectable men in the village. It was 
no child’s play with them. When the ex- 
aminations came off, a vast crowd assem- 
bled to witness them. It was necessary to 
adjourn from the village tavern to the 
meeting-house. John Hathorne and Jona- 
than Corwin, two of the most reputable 
magistrates of the Commonwealth con- 
ducted the examinations. With great 
gravity and a solemn prayer they entered 
upon their task. Sarah Good was first 
put upon the stand. The minutes on file 
in the office of the clerk of courts in\Salem 
are copiously copied by Mr. Upham. They 
furnish a valuable feature of his book. 
The trials proceed in this way. The 
prisoner is placed on a platform in front of 
the excited assembly. The afflicted chil- 
dren are all present. The magistrate plies 
his questions as follows : — 

“ Sarah Good, what evil spirit have you 
familiarity with ?” 

“ None.” 

“Have you made no contracts with the 
Devil ?” 

“ No.” 
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“Why do you hurt these children?” 

“T do not hurt them.’ 

At certain junctures the girls fall down, 
“ dreadfully tortured and tormented,” not 
being able to look at the accused without 
aspasm. If, however, they are brought 
to her, and made to touch her, the diaboli- 
cal fluid would immediately flow back into 
the witch, and they are relieved at once. 
Such acting would have an overwhelming 
effect upon the court and all assembled, 
and the proceedings would go forward as 
though conviction was a foregone conclu- 
sion, and the evidence of the afflicted chil- 
dren absolute proof. 

Tituba, the slave-woman, though deny- 
ing at first the charge of witchcraft, after- 
wards acknowledged it. She had obeyed 
the “black man with a book”; but she 
had renounced her compact with him. 
She described her infernal operations, 
and, by her strange and awful fancies, 
added much to the terrors of the occasion. 
It is supposed that her behavior was pre- 
arranged. As soon as she confessed, the 
afflicted children were calmed. These 
three were all committed to jail for trial. 

Among the evidences of witchcraft, one 
was the “witch mark.” The Devil was 
supposed to affix this to the bodies of his 
confederates, and afterwards that spot 
would become discolored or callous. The 
law provides that it shall be searched for. 
Some such dead or darkened spot could 
be found on almost any person. 

Another class of testimony was called 
“spectre evidence.” It was supposed 
that the witches could go to those whom 
they wished to afflict in the likeness of any 
animal, — a dog, a hog, a cat, a rat, a toad ; 
or any birds, particularly yellow-birds. 
They could likewise go in their own ap- 
parition, however far away their actual 
body was. This power was also recog- 
nized in the books of law. With such 
evidence admitted, the defence of an 
“alibi” was entirely void, and no charge 
could be disproved which the imagination 
could invent. 

A witch could also act upon her victims 
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at a distance, by means of “ puppets.” 
These were little bundles of cloth in any 
form, or amorphous. Whatever was done 
to the puppet would be suffered by the 
party bewitched; for example, a pin stuck 
in it would pierce the flesh of the person.* 
A bottle of old rusty pins is preserved in 
the court-house at Salem, said to have been 
taken from puppets, and also from the 
bodies of the afflicted children. 

But, to resume, the excitement was not 
quelled by these commitments. Tituba 
had mentioned four others as engaged 
with her in their Satanic occupations. 
Two were already in chains. Who were 
the other two? The girls continued to be 
tortured. Erelong “ they cried out upon ” 
another ; this was Martha Corey, a pious 
good-wife, whose only fault was her disap- 
proval of the proceedings of the girls. She 
also was committed, the accusers at her 
examination executing some of their rarest 
feats. The success they achieved in this 
case emboldened them. Their next victim 
was a lady without a superior in social 
esteem and religious character, Rebecca 
Nourse, a venerated mother in Israel. 
Several times during the examination the 
magistrates seemed about to give way to 
the moral effect of her conscious inno- 
cence ; it was only by the most tumultuous 
convulsions that the accusers could keep 
them firm. She was at length committed. 

All caution seemed now to be aban- 
doned. A mere infant, four years old, 
was next imprisoned for the crime. The 
Devil had effected a lodgment in Salem 
Village; this was the overwhelming 
thought in every mind. At this juncture 
Deodat Lawson arrived in town, and 
preached his ever-memorable sermon. _ 

He took for his text Zechariah iii. 2. 
He pictured the grim warfare of Satan ; he 
called upon God’s people to rally against 
him. The effect of his discourse was im- 
mense; awe, anger, consternation, and 
frantic zeal, all were augmented in the 
hearts of the hearers. 

It was truly a masterly effort; its im- 

* Vol. I. p. 407. 
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agery was sublime and terrific. The sum- 
mons to confront unflinchingly this hellish 
foe was in the highest style of impassioned 
eloquence. At once it was printed and 
distributed throughout the land. Rev. 
Mr. Parris also took occasion to preach 
upon the all-engrossing theme. 

Charges were renewed against promi- 
nent persons. <A special “ council” came 
down from the General Court to examine 
them. This was an interference that was 
irregular and reprehensible; it added 
much to the startling character of the pro- 
ceedings. The witnesses, in their evi- 
dence, had ascribed most blasphemous 
actions to the accused. They had repre- 
sented an infernal sacrament, with the 
Devil for ministrant, these poor creatures 
for deaconesses, and their own blood for the 
wine. It is strange that their youthful 
imaginations were capable of inventing 
such awful falsehoods. As the testimony 
came out all present were horrified ; it 
tended to deepen their resolve to punish 
the fiendish crime. Three were commit- 
ted April 2, and four April 19; one of 
these four was Giles Corey, a venerable 
man, bending beneath the weight of more 
than fourscore years; another of them, 
Mary Warren, a member of the “circle.” 
This was a new trick; it is supposed that 
she suffered herself to be accused in order 
to avert suspicion from the rest. Her full 
and graphic confession of the sins of witch- 
craft easily cleared her from its punish- 
ment, and strengthened the belief in its 
reality. She acted her part with dexter- 
ous address. 

In descriptions of the diabolical sacra- 
ment, a “ man in black” had been spoken 
of. Who was this? High and dreadful 
disclosures were awaited for response, 
They seemed to be at hand; when Rev. 
George Burroughs was declared a witch, 
—this term, witch, was then applied indis- 
criminately to males and females, — he was 
laboring in his humble field in Maine; 
but they arrested him rudely, and com- 
mitted him for trial. Nothing could have 
prompted this selection but real malice, 


mingled, it may be, with an old parish 
grudge, and a desire, on the part of the 
accusers, to show the fearful power which 
they could wield. 

The prisons now were almost full of 
those who had “signed the book ” of the 
Devil, putting themselves in solemn league 
with him. 

In the town of Andover a good man’s 
wife fell sick. He became convinced, by 
the physician attending, that she was “ be- 
witched.”. He drove down to Salem 
village to ascertain from the “ afflicted 
children” who was her tormentor. Two 
of them returned with him to Andover. 
“Never did a place receive such fatal 
visitors. ‘The Grecian horse did not bring 
greater consternation to Ancient Ilium. 
Immediately after their arrival they suc- 
ceeded in getting more than fifty of the in- 
habitants into prison, several of whom were 
hanged!” * Panic spread everywhere. 
The idea prevailed that the only way to 
prevent an accusation was to become an 
accuser. The confessing witches were 
thus greatly multiplied, and the power of 
the delusion mightily strengthened. Fear 
was on every face and distress in every 
heart. 

Many quit the country altogether. Busi- 
ness was at a stand-still. The conviction 
settled upon the people that an infernal 
confederacy had got foothold in the land, 
and was carrying it over to the power of 
the Evil One.t . 

The time for the final trials drew near ; 
it was decided to intrust them to a special 
court of Oyer and Terminer. This was 
made up of seven judges, with the deputy- 
governor, William Stoughton, for chief 
justice ; most of its members were citizens 
of Boston. It was composed of impartial 
men, although, like their fellow-citizens, 
they were bond slaves of the delusion. 

The court was opened at Salem, in the 
first week of June. Its scenes were but 
repetitions of the preliminary examina- 
tions. The character of the evidence was 
the same, and the futility of all defence, 

* Vol. IT. p. 248. ¢ Vol. II. p. 249. 
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with the existing laws, was quite as ap- 
parent. 

Bridget Bishop was the only one tried 
at the first session. She was a respectable 
lady, who occupied the very house in 
town where our honored author afterwards 
resided. She was convicted, and within a 
week the dreadful sentence was executed 
on Gallows, or Witch Hill. 

In the last week of June the court met 
again ; five were tried and convicted at 
this session. They were all hanged July 
19th. One of these was Rebecca Nourse ; 
her distinguished virtues and saint-like 
bearing staggered the jurors, as they had 
the magistrates before. In spite of the 
monstrous testimony of the accusers, the 
clamors of the outside crowd, and the 
bias of the court itself, they brought in a 
verdict of “ Not guilty.” The wresting of 
judgment at this point seems amazing to 
us. Immediately, all the children and 
others afflicted, within and without the 
court, set up a hideous outcry, and wal- 
lowed in horrible antics. One judge ex- 
pressed himself dissatisfied, then another ; 
then the chief justice, who, though a man 
of rectitude, always seemed to be bent 
on convictions, suggested that one petty 
item of testimony had not been duly 
considered, and sent the jury out again ; 
they returned with a verdict of “ Guil- 
ty.” Surely justice had fled from that 
court. 

There is a tradition that the body of 
this poor woman was sought out, under 
the secrecy of night, and borne in tender 
arms across the fields to the burial-plot 
next her own home. Her sunken grave 
still is pointed out, and the oaken house 
in which she lived still stands. 

On the 5th of August six were tried 
and condemned. These were all executed 
on the 19th, exceptingone. Rev. George 
Burroughs, John Proctor, and George 
Jacobs, Sr., were among this ill-fated band. 

It was well known that a confession of 
witchcraft, and a formal renunciation of 
it, would clear the accused from its fatal 
consequences; those only who denied 


their guilt were obdurate culprits, others, 
relenting, were released. The men, there- 
fore, who steadily refused to take that lie 
upon their lips earned the name of mar 
tyrs, noble martyrs to the very spirit of 
truth. Witch Hill is the Smithfield of 
America. <A petition, signed by a great 
majority of the neighbors of Proctor, 
was presented at court, in his behalf; it is 
evidence to show that the severities of the 
prosecutions are chargeable, not so much 
upon the community of Salem as upon the 
general government. He never would 
have been condemned had their will borne 
sway. Mr. Proctor himself addressed a 
letter from his prison-cell to five of the 
most prominent clergymen in the State, 
imploring their intervéntion for a new 
trial, and a change of magistrates. These 
clergymen, though too active at the out- 
set, were known to be opposed to the 
excesses of the prosecutions. Increase 
Mather was supposed, in heart, to disap- 
prove them altogether. Samuel Williard, 
of the Old South Church in Boston, “one 
of the most revered and beloved ministers 
in the land,” was so notable in his oppo- 
sition to them, that the “afflicted chil- 
dren” actually began to “cry out upon” 
him. They were speedily hushed by the 
incredulous court. ‘ Indeed,” says Mr. 
Upham, “the truth is that the judges, 
magistrates, and Legislature were as much 
to blame in this whole business as the min- 
isters, and much more slow to come to 
their senses and make amends for their 
wrong-doing.* 

During September fifteen were tried 
and convicted; eight of these were exe- 
cuted September 22d. Rev. Mr. Noyes, 
of the First Church in Salem, turning to 
the strangled bodies, is represented to 
have said, “ What a sad thing it is to see 
eight firebrands of hell hanging there!” 
It was the last time that his eyes were 
pained by such a sight. 

Three days before old Giles Corey had 
suffered a fate that shocked the hearts of 
all good men. He had refused to plead to 

* Vol. II. p. 350. 
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his indictment, and so had prevented a 
trial; his object was to preserve his prop- 
erty, which he had deeded to his children, 
from the forfeiture of an attainder. When- 
ever summoned to trial, he would stand 
mute as a statue, bidding defiance to a 
tribunal which wrested judgment to de- 
struction. The resort of the law in such 
a case was to press the prisoner by weights, 
until he pleaded “ Guilty” or “ Not 
guilty”; and in a field close by they 
pressed that heroic man to death. This 
horrible event was one of the last acts in 
the tragedy. We would that the curtain 
of oblivion at this point might fall, and 
hide the whole black past from our view. 
But the hand of remorseless history drags 
it aside. We must recognize it as a 
veritable transaction in the annals of our 
Puritan State. 

Mr. Upham makes much of the artful 
adroitness with which the order of inci- 
dents was arranged, and the supplies of 
excitement were furnished at the critical 
moments throughout. He thinks that 
some power behind the scenes, perhaps 
in Ann Putnam’s family, perhaps Mr. 
Parris himself, managed the dreadful 
drama from the beginning. There would 
be reasons for such a suspicion did it not 
involve a personal depravity so inhuman 
as to be almost incredible. There seems 
indeed to be a sequence of events, calcu- 
lated every way to intensify the frenzy. 

But at length the tide was to turn; 
Reason was to resume her sway. The 
girls, over-estimating their power, struck 
too high; they could not make the people 
believe that Rev. Mr. Williard was guilty. 
Then a member of Increase Mather’s fam- 
ily was accused; the wife of Sir William 
Phips, the Governor of the State, was 
“eried out upon.” Finally, the wife of 
Rev. Mr. Hale of Beverly was charged 
with the crime. This last act seemed to 
break the spell; she was a lady of such 
eminent graces that it could not be that 
she was a witch. Mr. Hale had been a 
leading prosecutor before; but he knew 
that his wife was innocent, and he.turned 


at once his powerful influence against the 
current. The accusers had perjured them- 
selves; this conviction spread suddenly 
through the community. They had been 
duped. It was all a mistake. O, what 
a mistake! And the wild storm quelled. 
In a moment that mortal delirium was 
checked. The whole delusion vanished. 

Governor Phips saw that a stop must be 
put to the prosecutions. The Special Court 
was dissolved. The Superior Court, which 
met in January, 1693, convicted only three 
out of fifty indicted. . These three escaped 
execution. Other trials resulted uniformly 
in acquittal. In May, the Governor, by 
proclamation, discharged all who were im- 
prisoned for witchcraft. “ Such a jail-deliv- 
ery was never known in New England.” * 
The number then released was about one 
hundred and fifty. Two had died in prison. 
Twenty, including Giles Corey, had been 
executed. Many had escaped from con- 
finement. In all there must have been 
nearly three hundred arrested and com- 
mitted for this imaginary crime. 

The calamitous effects of the delusion 
were long and painfully felt. Those pure 
and precious lives could not be recalled to 
earth. From many a household domestic 
happiness had forever fled. For the whole 
Colony the retrospect indeed was fearful. 
Gentle women had been torn from their 
families to suffer the rigors of a public trial, 
if not judicial death. Laboring men had 
been arrested in their needful toils. The 
industry of the youthful State had been 
severely crippled. A whole summer had 
been lost to the husbandmen. Their fields 
had been left unploughed, and they had 
no harvest to reap. The excitement of 
the hour consumed every other interest. 
It left them destitute at the end. Confi- 
dence in the safeguards of the commu- 
nity had also been disturbed. The pro- 
tecting hand of the General Court had not 
defended the innocent. The calm voice 
of science had become an accuser. The 
white ermine of justice had been stained 
by needless blood. The altars of our holy 


* Vol. II. p. 851, quoted from Hutchinson. 
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religion had afforded no asylum to the dis- 
tressed. Lawgivers, physicians, magistrates, 
and ministers, instead of repelling the wo- 
ful superstition, had united to strengthen 
it. It was not well for the various causes 
they maintained. There was hardly one 
social good which was not injured by the 
shock it then received. But amid all that 
is sorrowful in this dark scene there are 
two facts which stand out in pleasant 
light. 

One is the genuine penitence of those 
misguided men. It is beautiful to us. 
Most of the girls turned out ill. Several 
of them became profligates. Only one, 
Ann Putnam, made a confession. Chief 
Justice Stoughton clung proudly to the 
position that his decisions were right 
throughout. Some few of the clergymen 
contended to the end of life that these 
were veritable “ wonders of the invisible 
world.” Mr. Parris was never known to 
repent the part he: performed. He was 
soon forced to leave his charge on account 
of the prejudice then engendered. He 
died in obscurity. But, with these excep- 
tions, the rest of the prosecutors made 
most honorable acknowledgments of the 
injuries they had done. Their expression 
of feeling was not immediate. Great sor- 
row sealed their lips. Words, they feared, 
would kindle the rage rather than soothe 
the grief of those who had suffered such 
remediless wrongs. But their action at 
length was unequivocal. 

In 1696 a proclamation for a public fast 
was issued, especially in view of “ the late 
tragedy,” that “God would humble us 
therefor and pardon all the errors of his 
servants and people.” It was couched in 
affecting terms. Nearly fitty years after 
the General Court adopted a measure, ap- 
pointing a committee to inquire into the 
condition of those families which might 
have suffered in “the calamity of 1692,” 
and expressing a strong desire to compen- 
sate them either by money or a township 
of land. The two churches which had 
been most implicated reversed the sen- 
tences which had excommunicated those 
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convicted of witchcraft, and conducted 
with marked kindliness toward the surviv- 
ing friends. The clergymen of Essex 
County, with but one or two exceptions, 
signed a petition, begging that the infamy 
of a criminal trial might not rest on the 
accused, or appear on the court records. 
The twelve jurors, whose verdicts had been 
the doom of so many guiltless persons, 
united in a declaration, subscribed by them 
all, expressing their grief for what they 
had done. This remarkable paper exhib- 
its the utmost tenderness of conscience, 
and asks forgiveness of God and men in 
terms of such heartfelt contrition that it 
disarms our indignation altogether.* 

But the conduct of Judge Sewall claims 
our special admiration in this respect. 
Through his whole life after that fatal 
court he observed annually, in private, a 
day of humiliation and prayer, in view of 
his participation in it; and, on the day of 
the general fast, he rose in his own pew in 
the Old South in Boston, and, before the 
whole congregation, proceeded to the pul- 
pit, and handed the pastor a written con- 
fession of the error into which he had been 
led, and an earnest request that his breth- 
ren would unite with him in devout suppli- 
cations that it might not bring down the 
displeasure of God upon his country, his 
family, or himself.+ He remained standing 
during the public reading of the paper. 
Such an example of noble penitence throws 
a bright gleam over all that melancholy 
past. 

The other fact, which may mingle pleas- 
ure even with the study of this sad event, 
shows the good design of God in permit- 
ting it to occur, — by that very fury the su- 
perstition itself was forever exploded. Per- 
haps no gentler means would have ac- 
complished the end. It may be that such 
appalling enormities were needed to drive 
the deeply lodged error from human beliefs. 
We of the present day treat it too often 
lightly, or with ridicule and reproaches. 
In the seventeenth century it was invested 
with an awful solemnity. The greatest 

* Vol. IL. p. 474. t Vol. II. p. 443. 
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and best of every land were subject to the 
strange infatuation. It is not for us to 
denounce them. All delusion has not yet 
departed from the earth. There are false 
and fatal systems of belief at work among 
men to-day. God grant that they may not 
require so terrible a refutation as did this. 
But arguments alone cannot destroy them. 
In the well-chosen words of our author: 
“ Error is seldom overthrown by mere rea- 
soning. It yields only to the logic of events. 


The Missionary Herald. 
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No power of learning or wit could have 
rooted the witchcraft superstitions out of 
the minds of men. Nothing short of a 
demonstration of their deformities, follies, 
and horrors, such as here was held up to 
the view of the world, could have given 
their death-blow. This was the final cause 
of Salem Witchcraft, and makes it one of 
the great landmarks in the history of the 
world.” * 
* Vol. I. p. 374. 





THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 


Our Periodical literature, historically 
considered, illustrates in a remarkable 
degree the uncertainty and tergiversa- 
tions of human affairs. A notable ex- 
ample is found in what is familiarly 
known as “The Missionary Herald.” 
This monthly, now the organ of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and devoted exclu- 
sively to the Missionary work, was first 
published in June, 1805, under the title 
of “The Panoplist, or Christian Ar- 
mory,” and retained that title for three 
years. During this time it was the or- 
gan of the moderate Calvinistic party. 

A monthly, entitled “The Massachu- 
setts Missionary Magazine,” had been 
published as the representative of the 
Hopkinsian party, from May, 1803. In 
June, 1808, these two periodicals were 
united under the title of “The Pano- 
plist and Missionary Magazine united.” 
“New Series.” This work was issued 
at that time as No. 1, Vol. I., and was 
continued in a regular series, without 
change, until June, 1812, when the 
word “united” in the title was dropped. 

In recognition of the origin of the 
Panoplist, instead of numbering the 
volume which commenced June, 1813, 
as the Sixth, the Editors designated it 
the Ninth, and to this change in the 


number of the volume all subsequent 
volumes have conformed. 

In order to make the volume com- 
mence with January rather than June, 
in the year 1813 two numbers were 
published in each of the last five months 
of the year, making twelve numbers 
from June to December. Hence, Vol. X. 
No. 1, commenced with January, 1814. 

A minor edition was published every 
month from the time of the union of 
the two magazines, in 1808, to the com- 
mencement of the year 1818,— which 
minor edition did not contain the theo- 
logical essays or reviews which formed 
a prominent part of the major edition, 
and was furnished at a reduced price. 

With the commencement of the four- 
teenth volume in 1818 the title was 
changed to ‘* The Panoplist and Mis- 
sionary Herald”; and “The Missionary 
Herald” was also published separately 
as a substitute for the minor edition. 
This arrangement continued for three 
years. In January, 1821, “The Pano- 
plist” as a title and as a theological 
review was dropped entirely, and the 
work appeared simply as “The Mis- 
sionary Herald” (Vol. XVII.), and has 
continued in like manner to the present 
day, the current volume being the sixty- 
fourth. 
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The First Home Missionaries of New England. 


THE FIRST HOME MISSIONARIES OF NEW ENGLAND.* 


BY REV. JAMES H. MEANS, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


A SMALL, time-worn pamphlet lies be- 
fore the writer entitled, ‘ Kneeling to 
God at parting with friends; or the fra- 
ternal Intercessory Cry of Faith and 
Love; setting forth and recommending 
the Primitive Mode of taking Leave,” 
by J. Danforth, Pastor of the Church of 
Christ in Dorchester. 

The sermon thus quaintly named was 
preached near the close of the year 1695, 
on an occasion not only of deep interest 
to those immediately concerned, but wor- 
thy of notice at the present day. 

The first Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
was organized in England, and came with 
its Pastors to these shores in 1630; six 
years later the majority of its members, 
with Rev. Mr. Wareham, removed to 
Windsor, Conn., forming the first Church 
in that State. A new Church was gath- 
ered in Dorchester, under the charge of 
Rev. Richard Mather as Pastor. 

Having been thus by their previous his- 
tory made familiar with the emigration of 
an organized Church as the nucleus of a 
Christian colony, it was not strange that 
when, in 1695, applications were sent 
from some pious settlers in the southern 
district of Carolina, asking them “ to en- 
courage the settlement of churches, and 
the promotion of religion in the southern 
plantations,” the Dorchester Church should 
have been found quite ready to respond. 

Their Pastor, Mr. Danforth, then in the 
thirteenth year of a ministry which con- 
tinued with a full measure of unity and 
success for forty-seven years, was a large- 
hearted as well as warm-hearted man. 


* We give this name to those whose history we re- 
late, because this was the first enterprise which had 
permanence and success. It is proper, however, to 
say, that, as narrated by Governor Winthrop (Hist. 
of New England, Vol. IT. pp. 78 and 95), three minis- 
ters were sent to Virginia in 1642; but as they were 
not episcopally ordained, the Governor and Council 
forbade their preaching, and after a few months they 
returned. . 


A much esteemed youth, Mr. Joseph 
Lord, who had graduated at Harvard 
College four years before, was then teach- 
ing in the town, and to him the Pastor 
and others turned as the leader in the 
proposed enterprise. Eight other men 
were found ready to go forth with him ; and 
on the 22d day of October, in the pres- 
ence of messengers from the Churches 
in Boston, Roxbury, and other adjoining 
towns, a Church was organized, and 
Mr. Lord was set apart to be, in the 
language of the present day, a Home 
Missionary. He preached his own ordi- 
nation sermon from Matt. v. 13: “Ye 
are the salt of the earth.” * 

How others felt appeared from the ser- 
mon above referred to, delivered a few 
weeks later, just before the band of Chris- 
tian emigrants set sail. It shows a deep 
sense of the perils and difficulties they 
would encounter, during their wintry 
voyage, and in a new settlement, sur- 
rounded by savages; it exhibits beauti- 
fully the power and tenderness of Chris- 
tian love, binding together those depart- 
ing and those sending them forth; but 
more than all glows the pure desire of 
advancing Christ’s Kingdom. 

We often speak of “the missionary 
spirit” as if it were almost peculiar to 
recent times; but this old discourse is 
full of it. 

“One candle may serve to light up 
many more, and one Church may lend 
materials to the furnishing of another. 


* Those entering into Church covenant with Mr. 
Lord were Joshua Brooks, Simon Dakin, and Nathan- 
iel Billings of Concord; Increase Sumner and Wil- 
liam Pratt of Dorchester, William Adams of Sudbury, 
George Fox of Reading, and William Norman of Caro- 
lina, who had probably come to New England to seek 
missionary aid. The MS. journal of Mr. Pratt, giving 
an interesting account of the voyage and first settle- 
ment of the emigrants, is still preserved by J. G. 
Crane, Esq., of Bridgewater, Mass., one of his de- 
scendants. 
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The candlestick that holds the candle 
must not monopolize its light and influ- 
ence. Our Lebanon is not for ourselves 
only, but to enclose others with doors of 
cedar. Our mines and treasures must 
stand open to our Solomon to build more 
palaces of silver with. Yea, every be- 
liever hath some degree of a catholic 
spirit in him, wishing that all the world, 
and striving to the utmost of his influence 
that all that are near him, may become 
‘altogether such as he is, except his 
bonds.’ 

“ And as for New England, let our 
ancient Charter speak what our Fathers’ 
professed intention and design was in 
coming hither, viz. not only purely and 
peaceably to enjoy, but also generously 
and charitably to spread and propagate, 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and to direct 
the blind pagans in the way to blessed- 
ness forever. Some that have seen our 
first times can remember how much the 
Indian work was then in the hearts and 
prayers of the saints, and how it flour- 
ished, and how many of those American 
converts have had a triumphant passage 
into glory. 

“ And are the days near for the illumi- 
nation of the dark parts of the world? 
May we not humbly hope that New Eng- 
land shall have a hand therein? What 
if the Lord will have his Word go forth 
along into this America from his Jerusa- 
lem here; and that too, whilst our sins 
and his judgments are upon us, that so 
no flesh may glory in his sight? Hath 
the Lord inclined places remote to send 
hither for spiritual help ? Hath the Lord 
inclined the hearts of sundry of our dear 
Brethren to accept of mission unto such 
service, and are they now going forth? 
Shall we not kneel for them before the 
Lord ? What we all owe to God and to 
his Kingdom, we have separated them to 
discharge it for us, and they are New Eng- 
land’s offering to the Lord Jesus Christ for 
the service of his Kingdom.” 

The fervent Pastor then urged upon 
his people the duty of constant prayer 


for these self-devoted men, after the ex- 
ample presented in the text (Acts xxi. 
4-6), of the disciples at Tyre, who knelt 
on the shore and prayed with Paul. His 
words show the strongest faith in the 
power of such intercessions. “The jewel 
of salvation is set in the gold-ring of 
prayer. Hold fast the ring, and you 
secure the jewel.” “The Lord Jesus 
hath sent us the treasures of his good- 
ness locked up in the glorious cabinet of 
the new Covenant and promise, and in 
the lock thereof is put the key of pray- 
er.” “This they can do for their breth- 
ren, they can pray for them to the Lord ; 
and many times they can do nothing else; 
their wit, strength, purse, can’t reach to 
help them. The swelling ocean may swal- 
low up, or enemies sink them, or sickness 
make an end of them long before we can 
hear of it, or reach to help them with our 
other talents ; but now, so long as they do 
but keep within the compass of this world, 
they can never get out of the reach of 
prayer. Would we have frequent intel- 
ligence of their welfare, we may in a new 
and living way draw near to Him, that 
is always near to them, and have it. 
Many holy men of God, and some of 
them in New England too, have obtained 
upon their knees happy tidings from re- 
mote countries and strange assurances 
of things to come. Are some of our dear 
brethren removing to a great and wide dis- 
tance from us? Yet I do not see what 
should hinder, but that they and we may 
daily meet at the same throne of grace, 
and interchange some comfortable intel- 
ligence.” 

While those at home should thus offer 
“ proper prayer,” the earnest teacher . 
commends to those going forth the duty 
of “ practical prayer.” Their deeds should 
be virtual supplications. “ There is in 
every act of Gospel obedience a certain 
power to impetrate blessings at the hands 
of God.” “You must work for, as well 
as pray for, the salvation of souls and the 
enlargement of the Kingdom of Christ 
Jesus. Up and be doing, and the Lord 
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will be with you. The use of means 
natural, for this or that end, what is it, 
but an application to the God of Nature 
for that end? Run the venture. There 
is something worth the seeking, if God 
lights the candle. Your pains is well paid 
with the gain of one soul. You will be 
most happily situated to spread religion 
in the American islands and continent. 
If schools of learning, fundamentally 
necessary to the propagation of godli- 
ness forward to the nations and down- 
ward to posterity will not agree with 
the government and people there, J 
charge you in the name of God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and as you have any 
regard to the souls of your posterity, to 
return to us again. 

“ However, despair not till you have 
made the trial. Trust God; urge man, 
and at it again and again; watch much; 
guard well; pray hard, and never give 
in; work hard, and never be weary; lie 
low and look high; walk closely with 
Christ; sow your seed in tears; look 
hard for trials, and hope to the end. 
Provoke not the Spaniard; * debauch 
not the Indian; be just to all men; and 
be sure you divide not one from another 
or from your worthy Pastor. Sacrifice 
the world to religion and be of public 
spirit. Do all you do humbly and val- 
iantly in the name of the Son of God. 

“ Now the Lord, the God of our Fathers, 
and New England’s God, be with you for- 
ever.” 

Surely this was good preaching, and it 
is pleasant to hear such great and strong 
words of faith and missionary zeal sound- 
ing down to us from the earlier days. 
© Thus dismissed to their work, Mr. Lord 
and his fellow-laborers set sail from Boston 
in the brigantine “ Friendship” (or, ac- 
cording to some accounts, in two small 
vessels), on the 5th of December, 1695. 

There is no record of the precise number 
going forth, nor any account of their em- 
barkation. Yet this must have been a 





* Alluding to the hostility bet the Southern 
colonies, and the Spanish settlers in Florida. 
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scene of deepest interest. Sadness and 
exultation were strangely blended. Tears 
were flowing at the sundering of tender 
ties, as those looked on one another who 
were never to meet again. Carolina was 
more distant then than Europe now, and 
stout hearts might well have dreaded the 
perils of a voyage in mid-winter in a frail 
bark. 

But Christian sympathy surrounded 
them, and the noble Pastor, we may be 
sure, was near, to offer one more prayer, 
and speak one more word of cheer, as he 
reminded them again that they were “ New 
England’s offering ” to the work of Christ. 

After a stormy voyage of fourteen days, 
on the eighth day of which they kept a 
fast on account of the perils which threat- 
ened them, they reached Charleston, be- 
ing welcomed by a salute from the shore 
of nine guns, and soon established them- 
selves on the Ashley River, in the midst of 
an unbroken forest, twenty miles from 
any settlement of civilized man. There, 
on the 2d of February, 1696, under the 
shelter of an oak, which a few years ago 
was still standing and stretching its weath- 
er-beaten boughs over the resting-place of 
the dead, they celebrated the Lord’s Sup- 
per: the first administration of that sac- 
rament in Carolina,* “ at which,” says a 
chronicler of that day, “there was great 
joy among the good people, and many 
thanksgivings to the Lord.” 

With fond remembrance of their for- 
mer home, they called the new settle- 
ment Dorchester. They soon erected a 
meeting-house, establishing the Congrega- 
tional form of Church government; and 
though few particulars of their history are 
recorded, it is evident that their numbers 
steadily increased, and for half a century 
they enjoyed a modest prosperity. 

In 1752, finding the place of their resi- 
dence somewhat unhealthy, and good land 
in the vicinity becoming scarce, the ma- 
jority decided to remove to the neighbor- 
ing Colony of Georgia. <A location was 
selected between the rivers Altamaha 

* Graham’s Hist. United States, Vol. I. p. 887. 
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and Ogeechee, and at intervals of time, 
extending to 1754, eight hundred and 
sixteen persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren, settled in this new abode, which, 
with reference to its position between 
the rivers just named, they called Mid- 
way. 

The people of Georgia gave them a 
cordial welcome. ‘ We have an extraor- 
dinary character of them from all quar- 
ters,” wrote one of the chief men of the 
Colony ; a liberal grant of land was made 
by the Legislature ; and a new era of pros- 
perity commenced. Holding fast to their 
New England principles, to their Congre- 
gationalism, love of country and of liberty, 
their first care was to erect a temporary 
log meeting-house ; and therein assembled, 
in August, 1754, they entered into a mu- 
tual compact, agreeing “to build a meet- 
ing-house, to support a ministry and its 
ordinances, to settle all disputes by arbi- 
tration, to commit the public business to 
three men chosen each year, to have an 
annual meeting to consult for the good 
of the Society, to be governed in secular 
matters by the majority, and in ecclesias- 
tical affairs to allow church-members a 
double vote”; and then, with a little 
Puritan exclusiveness, they covenanted 
further that no one should “sell his tract of 
land to any stranger, without first giv- 
ing the refusal of its purchase to the 
Society.” * 

It is easy to find in these arrange- 
ments the germs of an independent re- 
publicanism. From the first they formed 
a marked community, which one observer 
described as differing from the surround- 
ing inhabitants, “as greatly as did the 
Jews from the Canaanites.” 

What the royalists thought of them 
when, a little later, the revolutionary 
struggle had begun, appears from a let- 
ter from the Governor, Sir James Wright, 
to the Earl of Dartmouth :— 

“Here, my Lord, I must mention that 
a few inhabitants of the Parish of St. 
John’s” (the “Parish” or County, in 

* Stevens’s Hist. of Georgia, Vol. I. p. 380. 
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which Midway was situated), “chiefly 
descendants of New England people, of 
the Puritan Independent sect, who left 
New England about forty or fifty years 
ago, and who, there is great reason to 
believe, still retain a strong tincture of 
republican or Oliverian principles, have 
entered into an agreement to adopt the 
resolutions and association of the Con- 
tinental Congress.” After calling them 
“poor, insignificant fanatics,” he adds, 
“it is said that they have collected 
about two hundred barrels of rice for 
the relief of their poor, distressed, inno- 
cent brethren in Boston, suffering under 
tyranny and oppression.” 

The Governor had, we fear, good rea- 
son to be troubled at their conduct; for 
while the Colony of Georgia was hesitat- 
ing, and had even declined to join the 
other twelve Colonies in the Continental 
Congress, called to meet at Philadelphia 
in May, 1775, the Parish of St. John’s 
determined to be represented on their 
own account, and chose as delegate Dr. 
Lyman Hall, a member of the Midway 
Church, binding themselves faithfully to 
abide by the decisions of the Congress; 
and thus while those around them kept 
aloof, these New England Congregation- 
alists of the South boldly cast in their 
lot with the fortunes of their country. 

Their delegate presented his creden- 
tials on the 13th of May, 1775, and 
“on that day Congress was composed of 
the representatives of the twelve united 
Colonies, and Dr. Hall, the deputy from 
the Parish of St. John’s. In this way, 
and by the strange sequence of events 
which pervades our history, the pious 
zeal of a few humble Christians of Dor-¢ 
chester, in 1695, was the remote cause 
that the great empire State of the South, 
then in its infancy, was represented at 
the opening of the Congress of 1775.” * 

This patriotic example was not in vain. 
Georgia soon changed its course, and sent 
four delegates to Philadelphia. Dr. Hall 


was one of them, and as a representative 
* Everett’s Oration in Dorchester, 1855. 
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of the Colony signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

During the war which followed the 
settlement at Midway suffered severely. 
The meeting-house was burned by the 
British, and the Pastor of the Church, 
Mr. Allen, who was especially obnox- 
ious because of his patriotic preaching, 
was carried to the prison ships near Sa- 
vannah, in attempting to escape from 
which he was drowned. 

When peace was restored, a new meet- 
ing-house was built, the scattered families 
returned ; and from that time onward the 
influence of the Midway Church and set- 
tlement has been powerfully felt in all 
that region. 

In commemoration of its patriotism, the 
name of “ Parish of St. John’s” was 
changed to that of “ Liberty County,” 
which it still bears. In 1791,.when Wash- 
ington visited Georgia, the Midway Church 
presented to him a formal address, to which 
he replied in terms showing his apprecia- 
tion of their services. About one half the 
present population of Liberty County are 
related to the original settlers, and their 
descendants have also “ spread themselves 
over Georgia, as the pioneers of religion, 
education, and jurisprudence.” This set- 
tlement has furnished Georgia with two 
governors and two of its most distinguished 
judges; has given a bishop to the Meth- 
odist Church, seven professors to different 
institutions, able and useful pastors to 
many churches, and missionaries to Bir- 
mah and China. <A greater number of 
young men from Liberty County grad- 
uate than from any other section of the 
State.* 

+ Though Southern in feeling, the people 
of Midway are proud of their history, and 
in 1852 they celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of their settlement with much 
enthusiasm. At the commencement of 
the rebellion in 1861, the vote of Liberty 
County and its delegates in the State 

* White’s Statistics of Georgia. 
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Convention was given against secession; 
and, though they were swept into the vor- 
tex, they vindicated their New England 
origin by manly efforts to hold fast to the 
Union. The Midway Church has had a 
succession of worthy pastors, among whom, 
from 1785 to 1791, was Rev. Dr. Abiel 
Holmes, afterwards pastor in Cambridge, 
Mass. It is unrecognized in our statis- 
tical tables, but is said, in a letter writ- 
ten in 1855, to have “ preserved its Con- 
gregationalism intact to the present 
time.” 

Do not these facts present an interest- 
ing illustration of the vitality of a Congre- 
gational Church? Borne over the sea, 
transplanted on the land, dispersed by 
military force, its house of worship burned 
and pastor killed, it still survived; and, 
“vital in every part,” it could not, “save 
by annihilation, die.” 

Where, too, in all our history, have we 
a finer example of large results from small 
beginnings ? When good Mr. Danforth, 
the Robinson of this second Puritan emi- 
gration, wept and prayed with his depart- 
ing parishioners, how uncertain seemed 
their enterprise. How little he thought 
that, when his name should be almost for- 
gotten in the town where he labored for 
nearly half a century, in a far-distant 
Commonwealth, his Christian zeal would 
be remembered, and his words of farewell 
exhortation would be repeated to descend- 
ants of the fifth and sixth generations, and 
the historian should say, in a calm retro- 
spect, “ the accession of such a people was 
an honor to Georgia, and has ever proved 
one of its richest blessings.” 

What encouragement the story of these 
early missionaries of New England gives 
to all the efforts we are making to spread 
her Church-polity and her principles. It 
is no boast of ours, but the testimony of 
our Southern brethren, uttered when re- 
viewing their own history, “ The Puritans 
of New England have impressed their char- 
acter upon America.” 
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SAMUEL STEARNS. 


BY WILLIAM A. STEARNS, D. D., AMHERST, MASS. 


Domestic Life and Letters. — Mr. 
Stearns was the father of thirteen chil- 
dren. Two died in infancy, eleven lived 
to reach adult age;/one, a young wife 
and mother, ascended to her heavenly 
home a little more than a year before him. 
Ten survived him. Most of these children 
had made a public profession of their faith 
in Christ during their father’s lifetime. 
Two or three of the younger ones who re- 
mained united with the church soon after- 
wards. If his training of the children was 
successful, the result must be attributed, in 
connection with the grace of God, to the 
mother as well as to himself. That she 
was a strength to her husband, and that 
the power of her influence was great in 
the family for good, no one who knows 
the circumstances could doubt. This is 
not the place to describe her beneficent 
agency in her household; nor is it possible, 
even if it were desirable, to apportion be- 
tween those parents the measure of grat- 
itude due for the blessings received from 
them. Sufficiently alike for sympathy, 
sufficiently diverse for one to be the com- 
plement of the other, both endeavored 
with unceasing prayer and assiduity to 
bring up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. As a first prin- 
ciple in the management of them, they con- 
secrated them to God; privately in their 
own prayers, socially in the family prayers, 
publicly in the prayers of the church and 
in baptism. All their ancestors from the 
first settlement of the country, so far as 
can be ascertained, had been thus con- 
secrated; all of them had lived and died 
within the enfoldings of the “ everlasting 
covenant.” While they could both say, 
“Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place 
in all generations,” the father especially 
manifested the strongest desire to transmit 
all the blessings of the covenant to his 
children and posterity. He regarded in- 

13 


fant baptism as an act not only of great 
importance, but of great sacredness, While 
he did not look upon it as of itself a 
“saving ordinance,” and believed in the 
salvation of all who die in infancy as hope- 
fully guaranteed through Christ, he con- 
sidered it a duty which ought not to be un- 
necessarily deferred. No one of his thirteen 
children passed the second Sabbath of their 
existence without having the seal of the 
covenant imprinted publicly upon them. 
One of them, at least, was carried in the 
cold and windy month of March to the 
old “meeting-house,” which had never 
known the luxury of a fire, and was given 
up to God in baptism the same day he was 
born. Nor were the children allowed 
ever afterwards to forget that they were 
“children of the covenant,” and that they 
ought personally to know and acknowledge 
the God of their fathers, and serve him 
with a perfect heart. 

As the schools of the town were not 
usually in session more than three months 
in winter, and three or four in summer 
annually, during the intervening period, 
daily lessons or moderate tasks in some 
physical labor were assigned to the chil- 
dren, from the proper performance of 
which there was no escape. Among the 
first things to be done, as soon as the child 
was able to read, was a thorough commit- 
tal to memory of the Assembly’s Shorter 
Catechism, —a task usually achieved at 
the age of eight or nine years, and some- 
times as early as six and a half. It was a 
great task for the little ones, and many a 
headache and heartache did it involve; 
but it was work, it was discipline, it was 
learning to read and spell, it strengthened 
memory, and though much of it was under- 
stood but dimly, it impressed many valu- 
able truths upon the heart, and planted 
germs of thought which were often after- 
wards springing up and bearing fruit. 
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Unintelligent memorizing probably en- 
tered too much into the education of chil- 
dren fifty years ago, but opinion in our 
time on this subject has pressed itself for- 
ward to the opposite extreme. The doc- 
trine that nothing should be committed to 
memory before it can be comprehended is 
unquestionably a mistake. Let a child 
understand all that he is capable of under- 
standing, but if great principles tersely 
and clearly expressed are thoroughly im- 
printed upon his memory, though above 
his comprehension at the time, they will be 
almost sure to work their way up into his 
intelligence, and, when the great meaning 
comes to view, will flood his mind with 
light; and as the principle in few and 
fitting words will never after be forgotten, 
so the illumination derived from it will 
never after be obscured. For the beau- 
tiful definitions, the full and precise state- 
ments, the compact expressions, con- 
tained in many of the answers of the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, learned in 
childhood, many a theologian as well as 
private Christian has.acknowledged him- 
self deeply indebted. 

Much attention was also paid, especially 
on the Sabbath, to committing the Scrip- 
tures to memory. Less care than might 
have been desired was bestowed upon ex- 
planation. But here also texts and chap- 
ters laid up in the heart, though poorly 
understood, become afterwards subjects of 
thought which nourish the intellect and 
enrich Christian experience. Thus treas- 
ured, they are probably more valuable in 
the end than much of that indefinite knowl- 
edge which is apt to result from mere 
expounding without committing. 

Mr. Stearns took much pleasure in im- 
pressing some of the works of the Creator 
upon the minds of his children. Habitu- 
ated, as they were, to early retirement, 
some care we believe was taken that they 
should not see the evening heavens when 
too young to appreciate the glories of the 
night. When five or six years old, he 


would on some occasions take them out 
late into the darkness of the evening, and 
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show them the firmament bespangled with 
stars, and when wonder was excited and 


expressions of admiration called forth, he* 


would speak of the glorious God who made 
them all. By that splendid night vision, 
brought suddenly to the notice of the child, 
an impression was made the strength of 
which can scarcely be imagined except by 
those who have experienced it. 

He enjoyed his home, and managed 
without severity to preserve order in it. 
Wise in his counsels, firm in requirements, 
kind but decided in rebuke, always dig- 
nified, often condescending and tender, the 
younger children loved him and stood in 
awe of him, while he secured the reverence 
and affection of the older ones, by the deli- 
cacy and respect with which he treated 
them. There was freedom enough per- 
mitted, and the rooms and halls of the old 
mansion often resounded with youthful 
sport and laughter. But large liberties 
allowed, there were well-understood bounds 
which could not be passed. Among other 
things, street playing, going out evenings, or 
away from home without special consent, 
was never permitted. He rarely resorted 
to corporal punishment ;—to the use of the 
rod, in his large family, not more than two 
or three times in his life. But these rare 
occasions were never forgotten by the 
subjects of them. For general influence, 
he depended chiefly on general instruction, 
and the public sentiment of the house. 
When he governed, he governed not so 
much by the authority of words, though 
these sometimes were as goads to the de- 
linquent, as by the authority of character 
and bearing. One of his frowns, and one 
of his talks were more dreadful to the cul- 
prit, than a smart flagellation from a dif- 
ferent hand. Kindness would touch the 
fountain of tears, while the faithfulness of 
rebuke would scorch the spirits. He who 
had experienced this discipline once, would 
be careful how he exposed himself to en- 
counter it a second time. While a re- 
spectful familiarity was generally invited, 
in the father’s immediate presence quiet 
was expected. To have taken undue 
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liberties with him would have been met 
with a rebuke not soon to be forgotten, 
while to give him a disrespectful word, 
knowing it to be such, would have been 
a moral impossibility. When “ company ” 
came, the children might hear the conver- 
sation, but were never encouraged to par- 
ticipate in it. The substance of their duty 
and privilege was silence and mannerly 
behavior. At the table too, even when 
none but the family were present, though 
there was no prohibition, there was a gen- 
eral understanding among the younger 
ones, that they were not expected to give 
prominence to their opinions. As they 
grew older they were encouraged to take 
some part in the conversation. But here 
the law of precedence and respect for 
years was strictly observed ; the older, when 
perhaps fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
might express himself with considerable 
freedom, the next in years more diffidently, 
and so downward in a regular gradation. 
This treatment, which the father seemed to 
adopt as naturally as he breathed, was the 
result also of a principle that modesty and 
reverence were princely virtues in the 
young. These he practised instinctively 
himself, and his spirit and bearing, rather 
than any explicit command, required them 
of his children. This sort of discipline, 
though it accords well with the primitive 
method of bringing up children, and is 
better than the boldness and uproarious- 
ness sometimes seen among them in our 
day, may have been carried too far, pro- 
ducing in some instances a timidity and 
shrinking in the expression of opinions 
which, however amiable in the young, is 
not so comfortable for men who have a 
part to act in the world’s war of ideas. 

As the children approached adult age, 
the restraints upon speaking were gradually 
taken off, and they were allowed not only 
to present their views, but to urge them 
with all their power of argument. Mr. 
Stearns lived to graduate three sons from 
Harvard College, and two from the The- 
ological Seminary in Andover, and others 
were pressing on hard after them. In the 
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midst of the liberalism of the day, accus- 
tomed to theological discussions from early 
years, they would return home from Cam- 
bridge and Andover full of honest doubts 
and anxious questionings. Though not al- 
ways all on the same side, it was natural 
for them to attack the citadels of the old 
faith, and as natural for the father to de- 
fend them. Nobly did he stand his ground, 
though sometimes assailed by three or four 
young theologizers at once. The debates 
were often long, and earnest and exciting, 
and on some subjects often renewed. When 
the conflict rose high, the mother, who was 
usually a quiet listener, would come in oc- 
casionally with one of her laconic unan- 
swerables, on the side of faith, and aid not 
a little in giving triumph to the right. 
Blessed woman! with a head as clear as 
crystal, and a heart as pure, discerning 
character and distinguishing truth almost 
by instinct, how often did she hold back 
the children from error and from evil, by 
the silken cords of her affection, and the 
strong bands of her practical good sense. 
The patience of the father in these con- 
flicts was wonderful. He would hear all 
and answer all with a candor and clear- 
ness which could not easily be resisted. 
It was sometimes, however, a little mor- 
tifying to the young neophite in theology, 
when he came forward with some new and 
formidable objection, to learn that, if not 
as old as Methuseleh and as dead, it had 
been discussed and exploded a thousand 
years before the Reformation. In the 
course of several years the important sub- 
jects of religious belief were thus thor- 
oughly considered and settled. The chil- 
dren of that family who became ministers 
of the Gospel would probably all confess 
that the best theological instruction ever 
given them was that which they received 
in the theological school of their own home. 
In all discussions maintaining his own 
parental dignity, he would address his 
sons in the heat of debate with as much re- 
spect —saying “ yes, sir,” and “no, sir,” to 
them —as if they had been distinguished 
strangers; thereby never permitting them 
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to forget, in the ardor of the moment, that 
reverence in return which was his due. 

It has sometimes been a marvel to his 
children that he seemed to expose them so 
freely, even when quite young, to the con- 
troversial questions of the day. These 
were discussed constantly in their pres- 
ence by numerous ministerial brethren, 
friends and strangers, most of them advo- 
cates of the old faith, not a few of them, 
however, under the influence of sceptical 
opinions. Liberal as well as Orthodox 
pamphlets were coming to the house, and 
as both sides were read by the father, both 
sides attracted the attention of his sons. 
One of them had read the controversy be- 
tween Channing and Stuart, Woods and 
Ware, before he was fifteen years of age, 
and had formed his own opinion of their 
merits. One of them, still younger, had 
dipped deeply into these disputes. No care 
was taken to keep such books out of sight, 
no direct means were used to furnish an- 
tidotes against their unsettling influence. 
Only once, so far as can be remembered, 
was any objection made to this kind of read- 
ing. Passing through the room one Sabbath 
morning, and seeing one of his sons deeply 
intent upon a pamphlet which commented 
without much reverence upon some of the 
most sacred mysteries of our faith, “My 
son,” said he, “can you find no better 
book than that for the Sabbath-day?” 
The pamphlet was of course laid down till 
after “sundown.” A younger child read- 
ing something of the kind, in the presence 
of his mother, started up suddenly and lay- 
ing down the book said, “ It will not do for 
me to read that.” “ Why not?” said the 
mother, quietly. “ If you feel so, read on.” 
What now might seem surprising is, that 
these parents, believing that the reception 
of the true faith was of life and death im- 
portance, should have allowed their chil- 
dren to hear and read so freely all the 
objections by which it was rudely assailed. 
But, on the other hand, the scepticism was 
all around them; and, like miasma in the 
atmosphere, it is often wiser to use means 
for keeping up the general health than 


take too much pains to avoid the uncertain 
localities of disease. It is perhaps equally 
surprising that so little impression was 
made upon these inexperienced minds by 
the errors to which they were exposed. 
We attribute it very much to the spirit 
and bearing of the parents in relation to 
the subjects in question. While the father 
often expressed his views fully upon them, 
not to, but in the presence of, the children, 
sceptical objections never seemed to have 
the least influence upon him. He went on 
preaching the same, praying the same, 
keeping up the idea of the importance of 
personal religion just the same as if the 
great mysteries and facts of the Gospel had 
never been called in question. 

In keeping the Sabbath, he was a strict 
Puritan. With him sacred time com- 
menced with the setting of the sun on 
Saturday night, and continued till the 
luminary had sunk beneath the horizon 
at the close of the following day. “From 
evening to evening thou shalt celebrate 
the Sabbath.” The boy who returned 
whistling into the door-yard Saturday 
night would be met with the rebuke, 
“ My son, did you not know that the sun 
is down?” * 

He made the entire twenty-four hours, 
except what must be taken for necessary 
sleep, a season devoted to religion. His 
practice answered the question to the As- 
sembly’s Catechism, ‘“ How is the Sabbath 
to be sanctified?” “The Sabbath is to be 
sanctified by a holy resting all that day 
even from such worldly employments and 


* A good old Christian farmer had been engaged to 
“get in his hay”? Saturday afternoon, but the old 
gentleman failed to appear till just as the sun was set- 
ting. “It is too late,” said the pastor, “ the sun is 
nearly down.” As there was every appearance of a 
rain, the farmer remonstrated, but the pastor was in- 
flexible; the Sabbath was not to be broken, the hay 
must take its chance. It turned out afterward that 
the good old farmer, being quite sure that a rain was 
coming, had taken the time promised to his pastor 
to get in some of his own hay which had not been 
properly dried. The clouds, however, disappeared : 
the pastor’s hay came in, on Monday, “in prime or- 
der,”’ without having had a drop of rain uponit. The 
farmer’s hay, as he himself afterward confessed, was 
nearly spoiled. 
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recreations as are lawful on other days, 
and spending the whole time in public and 
private exercises of God’s worship, except 
so much as may be taken up in the works 
of necessity and mercy.” 

His sermons were usually finished before 
Saturday evening, as he did not think it 
proper for a minister to do unnecessary 
work, even in his profession, in holy time. 
Soon after tea, he usually came down from 
his study to attend family devotions, — 
though on week-day evenings a later hour 
was employed. He read a passage of 
Scripture or requested one of the children 
to read, and then, taking as much time 
as his inclination dictated, he poured out 
his soul in a somewhat protracted prayer. 
Warmed by his preparations for the pulpit 
now just completed, and the excitements 
which the approach of Sabbath usually pro- 
duces in a faithful minister, there was a 
fervor, an importunity, an unction in this 
service, which we have never seen realized 
in any other person. This was especially 
true in the latter part of his ministry. He 
was pressed by great responsibilities. At 
the head of a large family, his children 
of different’ ages and positions, his parish 
agitated and broken, all the great enter- 
prises of the Christian Church stirring his 
spirit, the gray hairs, precursors of the 
grave, thickening on his head, — such were 
his feelings, as they came forth in these 
Saturday evening prayers, so lost did he 
seem to himself and to everything but God 
and the objects of intercession, that it re- 
quired no effort of imagination to suppose 
him standing before God, as Moses stood 
face to face. Besides adoration, thanks- 
giving, and confession as the spirit of 
prayer in such a person would naturally 
dictate, he prayed especially for his chil- 
dren, seeking, as he used to say, “Not 
great things for them in this world, but 
that their names may be written in the 
Book of Life.” On these evenings he 
prayed also for Harvard College, recount- 
ing something of the design of its founders, 
the blessings it had bestowed on the country 
and the Church, mourning over the decline 
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of religion within its walls, and entreat- 
ing that errors in doctrine and practice 
might be corrected, and that the spirit of 
God might abide upon it as in the begin- 
ning. That Saturday evening altar bears 
witness also to most importunate pleadings 
for the people of Bedford,—“ that the 
church might live, and the members of it 
be the subjects of a deep and consistent 
piety, a holy church and without spot,” — 
“that the promises of the covenant might 
be realized in the baptized children, and 
that the Shepherd of Israel would gather 
them all as lambs of his flock.” Most ear- 
nestly did he call on God that “ the slain” 
among his people “might live.” And 
when part of his congregation had turned 
aside and would walk no more with him, 
believing that in rejecting his ministry 
they had rejected Christ, also he prayed 
that “they might not be destroyed, but 
forgiven.” It might have softened some 
rugged spirits, if they could have heard 
his lamentations over them, while tears 
not unfrequently flowed down his cheeks. 
These words were often repeated and are 
distinctly remembered: ‘“ They have re- 
jected thy message, O Lord; they have 
turned away from thy messenger; they 
have gone after error, and set at naught 
thy counsels, and will none of thy reproof. 
And now, O Lord God, have mercy upon 
them, and let them not lie down in sor- 
row.” 

At the close of these family devotions 
he retired to his study to repeat his suppli- 
cations alone, and to spend the hour be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock in special 
prayer for some particular person or object. 
At one period it was for some parishioner, 
for whose spiritual welfare he was solicit- 
ous, and whom he had invited to pray at 
the same hour for himself, — sometimes it 
was by assignment to meet the members 
of the church at the throne of grace, each 
in his own closet, for a revival of religion 
in the town; at another period, and for 
many years, it was for Harvard College ; at 
other times for several objects united, mak- 
ing that hour always an hour of special 
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sacredness. In the morning the family 
prayers were somewhat shorter, but hardly 
less fervent. When the public services of 
the afternoon were concluded, after a short 
season of rest, the family were called to- 
gether again for evening prayers. First 
the children were expected, each in their 
turn, to repeat the texts, and “say what 
they had remembered,” the older children 
to give a somewhat. extended account of 
the sermons, the younger to repeat at least 
some passage of Scripture. Then followed 
a short season of Scripture reading, gen- 
erally in Doddridge’s Family Expositor ; 
next, five or ten minutes were taken up 
in addressing the children collectively on 
their highest spiritual interests, warning, 
encouraging, showing the way to be saved, 
pointing out the evidences of a renewed 
heart, &c. These Sabbath evening talks 
were deeply impressive. They were always 
earnest; — to those children who “had 
no hope in Christ,” always tender, some- 
times terrible. “They were young, but 
their hearts were sinful. They must re- 
pent, and be renewed by the Holy Spirit 
or they must perish. Should they continue 
in their sin they would sin against their 
baptism, they would sin against thousands 
of prayers ; they would have a lower place 
in the world of despair than any of the 
children around them, as they better know 
their duty, and have far greater privileges 
than they. Now their parents love them, 
are praying for them, would help them, 
and are longing to see them decidedly on 
the Lord's side ; but when the Day of Judg- 
ment comes, if they are then on the left 
hand, father and mother can do nothing 
more for them, must acquiesce in their 
sentence, and submit to be parted from 
them forever. Now they live, now they 
have an opportunity to make their peace 
with God, now Christ stands with open 
arms to receive them, delay is dangerous; 
now is the accepted time, and now is the 
day of salvation.” After such words as 
these a hymn was sung, “ Life is the time 
to serve the Lord,” or, “I’m not ashamed 
to own my Lord,” or some such familiar and 
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impressive words, himself always taking the 
lead. The whole was concluded with pray- 
er, after which the smaller children were 
taught the catechism either by himself or 
some other member of the family. When 
the sun was down, and tea was over, and 
the Sabbath proper was considered as past, 
more freedom was allowed. He himself, 
with lungs that never tired, would spend a 
considerable part of the evening in singing 
psalms, in which he always took delight, 
and, with his firm tenor voice, gave as much 
pleasure as he enjoyed; or some of the 
neighbors would drop in, and the time be 
occupied in conversation. One might sup- 
pose that such a Sabbath would have been 
a weariness, especially to children. On the 
contrary, all the exercises were conducted 
with such spirit and unction that they were 
hailed with pleasure, and the Sabbath pro- 
nounced, “ day of all the week the best.” 

On other days of the week, morning 
prayers were attended before breakfast, 
the children all “reading round,” going 
through the Old Testament in course. 
Some chapters, not so good for family 
reading, were omitted, with the remark, 
“The Bible is all good, but some portions 
are not so well adapted to devotion as 
others.” Evening prayers were attended 
at exactly nine o’clock, when he usually 
read in the New Testament himself. The 
morning and evening prayers, sickness 
and absence from home only excepted, 
were never, it is believed, in a single in- 
stance omitted. After prayers he always 
retired to his study, as was supposed for 
private devotion. We doubt if he ever 
omitted this duty so much as once during 
his whole life as a father. 

The education of his children was with 
him, of course, a prominent subject of at- 
tention. In addition to the winter and 
summer schools of the village, and to gen- 
eral instructions which he daily imparted, 
he sent his daughters, for limited terms of 
time, to some of the best schools in the 
State. His sons, after being taught Latin 
at home, and drilled in the elements by 
himself, were sent to Phillips Academy in 
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Andover, and four of them were carried 
through Harvard College. 

He had a peculiar way, whether inten- 
tional or otherwise, of exciting strong de- 
sires in his sons for a “ liberal education.” 
He rarely encouraged them to attempt it, 
but seemed rather to hold them back, or 
throw obstacles in their way. If any in- 
citements were applied in that direction 
it was usually the work of the other par- 
ent. When the times approached for 
them to leave home and commence in 
earnest to prepare for college, instead of 
leading the way in making necessary ar- 
rangements for the purpose, he would hold 
off and hold off till the desire became a 
passion, and the passion sometimes rose 
almost to a frenzy. When, however, the 
time for decision had actually arrived no 
one was more earnest in helping them 
than he. “Father, said one of them, 
almost irritated by the long delay, “have 
you sent that letter yet?” referring to a 
letter which was to be directed to the 
Principal of Phillips Academy, seeking 
admittance for him. “No, my son,” said 
he; “ we have been waiting a long time to 
see our way, but Providence does not 
seem to open the door.” “ And I believe, 
father,” said the boy, “that he never will 
open it till you knock.” In a few days 
the letter was forwarded, and admission 
secured. But when one had entered upon 
his course, this manner was changed; 
vacillating would have been rebuked, 
“looking back ” considered intolerable. 

Leaving home to commence an educa- 
tion was made a serious affair. The boy 
was called up into “the study,” and formal 
advice, very unusual with the father, was 
given him. He was reminded of the great 
importance of the step he was about to 
take, and of some of the dangers to which 
he would be exposed. His views and 
feelings on personal religion, his purpose 
in seeking an education, his plans for life, 
were carefully drawn out. He was ex- 
horted to seek the friendship and help of 
God at the start. He was told that he 
must not only be respectful, but frank 
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and open in all his dealings with his in- 
structors; never indulge in any slyness 
or deception of any kind; that he should 
be careful in the choice of companions. 
“You will not be much in danger,” he 
would say, “of being led away by bad 
boys or bad young men known to be so, 
for the present. I am more afraid of some 
who are plausible and winning, and seem 
to be pretty good when they are not so. 
If you follow them without reflection, they 
may lead you into wrong courses before 
you think of it.” He would exhort them 
over and over again to be thorough in all 
their studies; omit nothing because it is 
difficult, get every lesson in its season, be 
strictly economical in expenses, &c., then 
he would kneel down alone with the child, 
and commend him most fervently to God. 
His letters to such children were not fre- 
quent, but were looked for with eager 
expectation. He wrote pleasantly, often 
playfully, but rarely closed without at least 
a few words on that subject of personal 
religion which interested him unspeakably 
more than anything else. A few extracts 
of this kind, relating also to thoroughness 
in study will here be given. 

To his eldest son, who had recently en- 
tered Phillips Academy, he says: — 


“ 28th January, 1817. — It gives us pleasure 
to find you are so well pleased with your 
situation. Your privileges, my son, I know 
must: be great, both literary and moral; and 
where much is given, you know, much ts re- 
quired. Most earnestly do we pray you may 
have a heart rightly to improve them. But, 
my son, you must also pray for yourself. You 
know your duty in this respect, and it would 
grieve us to the heart, if we had reason to be- 
lieve you neglected it. Remember, my son, 
almost as soon as you breathed the breath of 
life, you were religiously set apart for God, 
and consecrated to his service by many pray- 
ers and tears. The prayers of your parents 
have followed you hitherto all your days, and 
by the help of God they shall still follow you 
O that you may indeed 
be a subject of God’s early mercy and grace!” 

“ June 24th, 1817.— Amidst every tempta- 
tion you will remember, I hope, my son, the 
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duty of a Christian. Prayer and meditation 
are his armor, and in the Lord is his strength. 
Walk humbly, press forward, live near to God, 
take good advice, keep good company, and 
strive to grow in knowledge and in grace.” 


To another son in the same institution 
he writes :— 


“ June 21st, 1821.—“I send you the first 
volume of Josephus, which, when you have 
read it, may be changed for the second. I 
hope you will not let the reading of history or 
of any other books interfere with your stated 
classical studies. I wish you, you know, to go 
thorough in everything of this kind. Now is 
your time to lay a broad and permanent foun- 
dation for classical eminence. If this period 
be neglected, you will never regain it. But 
while I urge you to diligence in this kind of 
studies, I must not forget to press on your 
attention one other study, which is the study 
of your own heart. Without this, all others 
will turn to but little account. Let this then, 
my son, receive that constant attention its im- 
portance demands. Study the Bible, — medi- 
tate much, and be sure that you give yourself to 
prayer. Let nothing divert you from this, for 
it is your life. Pray for a new heart, ever bear- 
ing in mind that, without this, other attain- 
ments will be of little use. Remember, my 
son, that you have been solemnly devoted by 
your parents from your infancy to the service 
and glory of God. Thousands of prayers have 
been offered that he would be graciously 
pleased to sanctify and fit you for this end; 
and amidst all your studies, nothing should 
lie so near your heart. O my son, let us have 
comfort in you, by giving us to see that you 
are early devoting yourself to the fear and ser- 
vice of God. To Him we renewedly and con- 
stantly commend you, who only is able to pu- 
rify and keep you from sin, to enlighten and 
fit you for His high and holy service.” 


The choice of a college for his sons was 
a subject of great solicitude. Cambridge 
was near, — within twelve miles of his own 
door. It was his Alma Mater; his father 
and ancestors had been educated there; 
he had kept up habits of intimacy with it, 
and been in the custom, through the early 
part of his ministry, of receiving students 
for temporary instruction from it into his 
family. He was interested in the college 


by remembrances and associations, by the 
circumstances under which it was founded, 
by its history. But great changes had 
come over it. His old friend, and his 
father’s friend, Rev. Professor Tappan, 
was dead, and a decided Unitarian had 
been elected to the Hollis Professorship in 
his place. This election he could not but 
look upon as involving the betrayal of 
sacred trusts, and as publicly consum- 
mating the change which for some years 
had been going on in the religious sen- 
timents of the college. He fully sym- 
pathized with his Orthodox brethren gen- 
erally, in the conviction that a great pub- 
lic wrong had been committed. Hollis 
was a decidedly evangelical, experimental, 
Trinitarian Christian. He had made it a 
condition of his endowment, that the Pro- 
fessor of Divinity on that foundation should 
always be a man of “sound or Orthodox 
principles.” * 

It was, moreover, required in Cambridge 
College, in 1819, when Mr. Stearns was 
considering the subject of sending his 
eldest son to that institution, that all stu- 
dents except Episcopalians should attend 
public worship on the Sabbath in the Col- 
lege Chapel, the exercises of which were 

* What Orthodox principles were, in the opinion of 
Hollis, will be readily perceived by those who under- 
stand the necessary connections of belief, from an ex- 
tract or two of a letter addressed by him to Rev. Dr. 
Coleman of Bosten, bearing date January 17th, 1721: 
“Perhaps if I add some lines, you will not be dis- 
pleased, and I would write for the glory of God, as- 
cribing what I am to rich, free, and sovereign electing 
love, manifesting forth his favor to me in time by his 
word and ordinances.’”’ After detailing much of his 
religious history, every part of which has the unction 
of Orthodoxy upon it, he closes by saying, and now 
“what shall I render to the Lord for all these benefits? 
Glory be to his name, O give thanks with me, I think 
not hereby to be justified,” — that is, by the works of 
beneficence done and meditated. ‘ My rejoicing is in 
Jesus Christ, my God and Saviour. My hope is to be 
accepted in the beloved, and to be acquitted and jus- 
tified before God the Father, only on account of the 
obedience, active and passive, of the Lamb of God, 
who taketh away the sin of the world. He is the pro- 
pitation for our sins, and through faith in him I hope 
for peace with God, the continued influences of his 
spirit and complete redemption. Glory be to God in 
the highest, while we adore the economy of the 
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conducted by President Kirkland and Dr. 
Ware. Still, in view of every considera- 
tion, he determined to send his son to 
Harvard. In 1823, when another son was 
prepared to enter, the subject came be- 
fore the father’s mind again, and with re- 
newed solicitude. The eldest was about 
to graduate with honor, and without having 
suffered injury in his moral character or 
made shipwreck of his faith. The con- 
duct of the faculty had been generous and 
honorable towards him. He had suffered 
no persecution for his opinions, and no 
artifices appeared to have been used to 
produce a change in them. At the same 
time, it could not be denied that the col- 
lege was intensely Unitarian, and that 
what might be called its unconscious in- 
fluences upon the student were nearly 
irresistible. It was manifest, also, that for 
a considerable period most of the sons of 
Orthodox men who had entered Harvard 
had been swept down by the strong stream 
of public sentiment into the cold sea of 
negations or half beliefs. The old régime, 
also, of requiring all students except Epis- 
copalians to attend the Unitarian worship 
of the Chapel was kept up. The change 
to the present more liberal policy was not 
made till the administration of President 
Quincy. Mr. Stearns hesitated about send- 
ing another son to Cambridge. He had 
nearly made up his mind in favor of Am- 
herst, when the sudden death of President 
Moore, in whom he had great confidence, 
turned his feelings in other directions. In- 
quiries were made concerning Yale, Mid- 
dlebury, and Hanover. But the Providence 
of God seemed to point with steadfast fin- 
ger to Harvard. He determined again to 
walk by faith as before, and commit an- 
other child to the care of his own Alma 
Mater. Two other sons followed in the 
same path, and it is believed that neither 
parents nor children, though censured by 
some at the time, ever had occasion on the 
whole to regret the decision. 

It is to be remembered, however, that 
these sons, seventeen or eighteen years of 
age when they entered college, had been 
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pretty thoroughly indoctrinated at the 
domestic fireside, and they had each made 
a public profession of their faith in Christ. 
They were well read, for boys, in the 
Unitarian controversy of the times, and 
they were still under constant parental 
influence. What might be safe and wise 
under such circumstances might have been 
imprudent and perilous in the case of 
many others. Mr. Stearns decided not 
for the community, but for himself. He de- 
cided in the fear of God, making Him his 
confidant and counsellor in all his plans. 

Meanwhile the religious state of the 
college weighed heavily on his mind. His 
children were receiving powerful in- 
fluences from it. He believed it had 
been founded to promote the interests of 
“Christ and the Church,” that instead of 
furthering it was now hindering the de- 
signs of its founders, but that it would in 
due time certainly be restored. For this 
result he relied, not on political action, not 
on management, but on prayer and the 
consequent providence of God in its in- 
fluence on the community. And he thought 
that Orthodox ministers and Christians did 
wrong in withdrawing their sympathies 
and prayers from it, and in desiring, as 
some did, to see it rather crippled than be 
looking for its renovation. 

The letter which follows, containing a 
plan of which he was the originator, ad- 
dressed to his eldest son, then in the The- 
ological Seminary, shows something of his 
views and efforts about this time in refer- 
ence to it. 

“ July 25th, 1826. — At the late meeting of 
the General Association of Massachusetts at 
Fitchburg, it was found there were present, 
from different parts of this and from other 
States, several of the sons of Harvard Uni- 
versity. A meeting, exclusively of these, was 
proposed for the special purpose of taking into 
particular and prayerful consideration the pres- 
ent and deplorable state of things there, in a 
moral and religious view, and for making in- 
quiry what could and ought to be done.” * 

* By the confession of candid Unitarians, religion was 


about that time at its lowest ebb in Cambridge. The 
writer has heard President Kirkland in one of his 
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“This proposal led to three several meet- 
ings, which were attended by all present who 
had received their classical education, or any 
part of it, at Cambridge. Each meeting was 
opened with prayer, and a free and full com- 
munication of feeling and of opinion was made 
relative to the object of the meeting, which re- 
sulted as follows : — 

“* Agreed to unite on every Saturday evening 
at 8 o’clock in prayer for Harvard University, 
the seminary where we were favored with in- 
structions in our course of classical study.’ 

_ “* Agreed to invite ministers and Evangeli- 
cal Orthodox laymen who obtained their edu- 
cation at the same University to unite with us 
in this concert.’ 

“ And now I wish you, my son, respectfully 
to communicate to Rev. Dr. Woods the fore- 
going agreement, who, I am confident, will 
fully approve and cordially unite with us. 
You will also, if you judge it expedient, 
collect together the Sons of Harvard at your 
institution, and disclose the same to them, who 
I confidently trust will enter with one heart 
and one soul into this most sacred and deeply 
concerning object. Perhaps you will think it 
expedient to form yourselves into a little 
praying Band, that you may more effectually 
strengthen each other’s faith, and secure a per- 
manent regard to this most interesting under- 
taking. Be this as it may, the Lord be with 
you and give you faith and perseverance ; and 
doubt not for a moment of a finally glorious 
result.” 


To his eldest son at college he writes: — 


“ October 25th, 1819.— We rejoice to learn 
your health is good, and hope you will be able 
to pursue your studies with diligence and few 
interruptions. Let wisdom and prudence guide 
all your steps. Do nothing rashly. Besure to 
make conscience of your ways, especially in 
your religious concerns. Remember the sacred 
vows which are upon you and take heed to your 
own heart. Give yourself as much as possible 
to meditation and prayer. Guard, guard, my 


sermons speak of “ the exploded doctrine of the Trin- 
ity,” and class it in that respect with transubstantia- 
tion, and the Professor of Divinity say of our Foreign 
Missionaries, that there;was not a village nor a hamlet 
nor a dwelling among heathen nations in which anygood 
had been accomplished by them. And though the Or- 
thodox students, the few who were there, were treated 
with sufficient respect, the religious views which they 
held were regarded with very general contempt. 
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son, against error. Strive to maintain the 
Christian character. You know the anxiety 
of your parents; but, above all, you know 
the eyes of God are upon you. Write when 
you can, and let us know all your affairs. 
Keep nothing back, but make a free and full 
disclosure, that you may have the aid of your 
parents’ experience and advice. We need not 
tell you how much we wish you the guidance 
and blessing of Heaven. If you go astray, it 
will certainly be in opposition to many prayers. 
Read your college laws and treat all in the 
government with due reverence and respect. 
Avoid a servile, cringing spirit, but at the same 
time conduct with deference towards the pow- 
ers that be. While in point of religious opin- 
ion you call no man master on earth, be 
sure to give no needless offence. Why should 
you be always censuring those who may in 
this respect differ from you? As much as pos- 
sible live peaceably with all men; but be sure 
you do not shamefully betray the cause of 
your Divine Master.” 


To his eldest son, in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, he writes: — 


«« June 9th, 1826. — The questions in the Re- 
corder respecting Congregationalism I noticed, 
and did hope that some of your wise men, or oth- 
ers skilled in the subject, would have answered 
them. To say what Congregationalism was 
would be no very difficult matter; but to say 
what it sis quite another thing. That the Or- 
thodox should feel some difficulty on this sub- 
ject to me is nothing strange. They have of 
late years in practice so far departed from it, that 
little can be said, consistent with first principles, 
without criminating themselves; and this you 
know to great folks is quite an unpleasant thing. 
If we have any standard, in this case, it must 
be the Cambridge platform ; and to me it would 
seem, if anything effectual is done to preserve 
the life of Congregationalism among the Ortho- 
dox, it must be by returning essentially to this 
standard, But I am sorry to say that, not Uni- 
tarians only, but nearly all who bear the name 
of Congregationalists, seem as with one con- 
sent to place this ancient and venerable docu- 
ment in the background. The Unitarian an- 


swer, which you notice, it seems is not quite 
satisfactory to all even of that order; accord- 
ingly some sounder brother, in the last Recorder, 
has attempted an amendment. Upon the whole, 
I sincerely wish this very interesting subject 
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may be kept in view, till it shall have had a 
thorough and able discussion. This the pres- 
ent state of things seems plainly to require, 
and if any of our Congregational Churches 
are disposed to shift their ground, so be it. 
For myself, I still feel a strong attachment to 
the principles which guided our fathers ; nor 
am I prepared to surrender these, as either un- 
scriptural or unsafe, without farther light and 
a much deeper conviction that such is the 
fact.” 


The Congregationalism of Massachu- 
setts, in consequence of the Unitarian 
defection, the unsettled state of the 
churches, and the desire of some for a 
stronger church government, had been 
thrown into the greatest confusion. <As- 
sociations had undertaken in some in- 
stances to ordain as well as license min- 
isters. ‘These innovations Mr. Stearns 
always resisted. He thought, also, that 
the difficulty which he and others ex- 
perienced with regard to exchanges with 
ministers who were coming out grad- 
ually as Unitarians should be met in 
an orderly way. He would have had 
the question brought before the Mas- 
sachusetts Convention, ‘“ What consti- 
tutes a Christian Congregational min- 
ister?” Others preferred the less or- 
derly method of independency, each 
minister deciding such questions for him- 
self. The consequence is, that, though 
the separation between the Orthodox 
and Unitarians has become clearly 
marked, and though the principles of 
Congregationalism have since been dis- 
cussed and sufficiently well settled, there 
has been no formal division in the old 
Congregational body of ministers, as rep- 
resented by the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion, to this day. 

Mr. Stearns’s eldest son, Rev. Samuel 
H. Stearns, to whom the two letters 
which follow were addressed, graduated 
from the Theological Seminary in An- 
dover in 1828, was ordained as pastor of 
the Old South church, in Boston, in the 
spring of 1834, and died in Paris, July 
18, 1837. During the five or six years 
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which intervened between his leaving 
the Theological Seminary and his settle- 
ment in Boston he was able to perform, 
in consequence of his broken health, but 
very little regular ministerial labor, 
though he could go forth at intervals 
and preach for short periods with great 
efficiency and success. He spent the 
winter of 1828 with Dr. Skinner, of 
Philadelphia, assisting him in preaching. 

December 24th, 1828, the father writes 
to him : — 


“Your feelings when standing beside the 
Doctor are unquestionably as they should be, 
unless they may be thought to savor a little too 
much of pride. If they operate as they should, 
they will not greatly depress, but, causing you 
to place your dependence where it should be, 
will excite you to every suitable effort, and then 
you will submit the whole. An old doctor’s 
head will not be looked for on a stripling’s 
shoulders. If God is pleased to give you 
health and keep you humble, we will trust him 
for the rest.” 

“ February 4th, 1829. — What think you of 
Mr. Quincy’s election to the Presidency of Old 
Harvard? He is, I suppose, unquestionably 
of the Unitarian school, but not so thorough- 
going as some. Besides, in the public view, 
he does not, like some others, especially of the 
clerical order, stand committed on this subject. 
He is a very active business man and never 
does things by the halves. He will, I think, 
look well to the stateand management of col- 
lege funds, and see that everything is in such 
a state as will bear inspection. What course 
ke will pursue as to the religious concerns of 
the seminary is, in my view, somewhat prob- 
lematical.” 

“ March 3d, 1880. — Your letter of the 22d 
February was received last Saturday evening, 
and occasioned mingled emotions of joy and 
grief, — joy to learn that your health is on the 
whole rather improving, and grief to find that 
your mind is so much depressed. Now, this I 
apprehend is the greatest evil under which you 
labor; and why should it be so, when no im- 
aginable good, either to yourself or others, can 
result from it, but pain, debility, and inaction 
only? Is it not rather a mark of true greatness, 
especially of Christian fortitude and holy eleva- 
tion of soul, to commit our way to God, and 
resolve in His strength to make the best of 
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circumstances by which His providence has 
surrounded us? Our kind Master requires of 
us only according to the ability he gives. If 
we have but little strength, but little /abor is re- 
quired; and it can never be the dictate of 
right reason or Christian principle, because we 
cannot do everything we wish, therefore we will 
suffer ourselves to sink down in discourage- 
ment and resolve to do nothing. Had I my- 
self acted on this principle, I am quite certain 
more than half my unprofitable life had been 
passed away in a manner worse than useless 
to myself and others. Full well I know what 
it is to be kept down by feeble health and other 
embarrassments of this uncheering world, — 
and how mortifying it is to the soaring pride of 
the human heart. But who of us all are above 
the need of such a discipline, and shall a liv- 
ing man complain ?” 

Mr. Stearns’s letters, of which we have 
given a specimen, were not only eagerly 
received by his children, but the impres- 
sion made by some of them was great and 
lasting. They knew from whom they 
came, and felt that there was both a mean- 
ing and a strength of affection in them 
quite beyond what the mere words would 
seem to convey. 

But, among all the educational influ- 
ences upon his family, none were so great 
as the daily life and character of that ven- 
erated parent himself. His sound, practi- 
cal judgment, his uniform dignity, tempered 
by kindness, the sacred abhorrence with 
which he regarded any approach to pro- 
faneness or untruth, his elevation above 
all duplicity and cunning in his dealings 
with others, — his supreme, unpretending, 
but always evident love for God and his 
Saviour, — a regard for the eternal good 
of his children, always paramount in his 
arrangements for them and in his bearing 
toward them, all together constituted a 
powerful incitement to whatever is Chris- 
tian-like and right. 

Mr. Stearns was distinguished for hospi- 
tality. One of the great thoroughfares of 
travel passed directly through the town. 
His ministry occupied a period when a 
minister’s house was a tavern-house for 
ministers. As his mansion was large and 
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inviting, and it was understood that the 
“latch-string was always on the outside,” 
it was often thronged. Brethren travelling 
from whatever part of the country on their 
way to and from the metropolis, and on 
visits to friends, made free to call and 
expect entertainment for themselves and 
horses. They would come, and without 
previous notice at any time of the day, 
often late at night, sometimes with a wife, 
and a child or two, and always received 
a generous welcome. Though he himself 
would rarely return the compliment in his 
journeys, except among special friends, it 
was regarded in the family as a mark of 
meanness if any minister’s house had the 
reputation of reluctance or grudging in 
the exercise of this virtue. On his side, 
no reasonable brother could complain of 
neglect. It was surprising to notice the 
heartiness with which, in his busiest hours, 
he would leave everything to discharge 
the duties of this old-fashioned hospitality. 
Tt was a severe tax on his time and on 
his purse, but he paid it without stint. He 
never came nearer complaining than in 
the words which follow. In July, 1827, he 
writes: “I said we have been thronged 
with company this week. Something of 
this you may judge when I say that your 
mother had occasion to superintend the 
provision of fourteen extra meals within 
twenty-four hours. We love to see our 
friends, you know, but to be thus thronged, 
especially when one is feeble, and conver- 
sation a burden, seems rather more than 
enough even of a good thing.” Whether 
friends or strangers, his “ company ” always 
had the best. If there was scrimping any- 
where, — and this was an operation some- 
times required, —it never appeared in the 
entertainment of guests. “ Saving this for 
company,” was a household saying, — more 
honorable, however, to the generosity of 
parents than agreeable sometimes to the 
children. 

He was much visited also by his parish- 
ioners. But they rarely came empty- 
handed ; many of them were exceedingly 
generous to their pastor, and their substan- 
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tial gifts were not only expressions of 
friendship, but helped greatly to eke out a 
scanty salary.* Once a year the town 


* The following da of p ts from parish- 
ioners, carefully kept, during the first year of house- 
keeping, throws some iight on the mysterious ques- 
tion, how our ministers, half a century ago, were 
enabled on small salaries to bring up and educate 
large families. As all the donors here mentioned have 
passed away, there can be no indelicacy in giving the 
names as they were recorded, while their descendants 
may find pleasure in the kind and noble generosity of 
their ancestors seventy years ago: — 





80th May, 1797. Dea. Wright, 1 cheese, 3 lbs. of 
butter, 3 fowls, and sundry small articles. 
Mr. Fassett, 1 bushel rye and a cheese. 
Mr. Nathaniel Page, 1 bushel rye meal and 1 bushel 
potatoes. 
Col. Jones, 4 fowls. 
Junel. Mr. Solomon Lane, 1 sparerib of pork. 
Mr. Wm. Page, a bushel and a half of rye meal, and 
the same quantity of Indian and a bag of potatoes. 
Mr. Oliver Reed, 1 bushel Indian corn and a large 
cheese. 
June 3d. Capt. Webber, 1 cheese. 
Mr. Eliazer Davis, 1 bushel of Indian meal. 
Mr. Moses Fitch, 3 lbs. butter. 
June 5th. Mr. Lane, 3 codfish. 
Deacon Merriam, 15 lbs. of pork. 
Mr. Nat. Page, 1 bbl. vinegar. 
Mrs. Fitch, 1 doz. eggs. 
June 7th. Mr. Bowers, 1 salmon, weight 11 lbs. 
“ 8th. Mr. Samuel Hartwell, 1 pot apple sauce, 
24 Ibs. butter, and a cheese. 
June 9th. Mr. Thos. Page, 1 bbl. cider. 
% 13th. A roasting pig, Mrs. Abbott. 
‘6 16th. Mrs. Oliver Reed, Jr., 2 lbs. butter. 
“Mr. Fitch, 2 lbs. butter. 
“ 23d. Mrs. Lane, 1 lb. butter. 
Mr. John Webber, 2 qts. wine, piece loaf sugar 
and a jug. 
s6 24th. Mr. Fassett, a large leg of veal. 
‘ 27th. Mr. Benj. Bacon, 3 Ibs. butter. 
“  “& — Mr. Elijah Stearns, 2 Ibs. butter. 
“ 30th. Dea. Wright, 1 loin veal. 
July 4th. Mr. David Page, 3 Ibs. butter. 
“ «% Mr. Fassett, a plum cake. 
“ 16th. Mrs. Edward and Mrs. Elijah Stearns, 2 pigs, 
weight 40 Ibs. Mr. J. Reed, Jr., a leg of bacon. 
“ 26th. One cheese from the Widow Lane. 
Month of August. 
Mr. Thompson Bacon, } doz. pigeons. 
Mr. Hutchinson, 1} bushels corn and half a cheese. 
Mr. Page, 1 rake. 
Dea. Merriam, 4 lbs, salt pork. 
Dea. Wright, 5 lbs. pork and some sauce. 
Mr. Bacon, 1 bushel rye and something 19 Ibs. 
Esq. Jones, 1 quarter lamb and some green sauce. 
Esq. ——, one loin lamb. 
Mr. Fassett, roasting piece of beef. 
Capt. Webber, salt pork and some green sauce. 
Widow Merriam, 6 lbs. tallow. 
Mr. Hartwell, piece salt pork and 10 pigeons. 


turned out to cut up his twenty cords of 
wood, and the noise of axes and saws, 
conversation and laughter, the large door- 


From September to Thanksgiving. 
Esq. Reed, a quarter of lamb. 
Mr. N. Page, quarter of lamb. 
Esq. Jones, a leg of lamb, apples and cabbages. 
Dea. Davis, 1 doz. pigeons, 1 cheese and some apples. 
Mr. Benj. Bacon, 6 lbs. beef. 
Widow Lane, 2 lbs. butter. 
Mrs. Fitch, 1“ 
Mr. O. Reed, 1 quarter pork. 
Esq. Jones, 4 bushel onions. 
Mr. Saml. Hartwell, 1 bbl. cider. 
Dea. Davis, 1 “ and a bushel apples. 
Mr. Lane, 1 Ib. butter. 
Mrs. Fitch,2“ * 
Mr. John Lane, a piece of fresh pork. 
Mr. David Page, 3 lbs. butter. 
Capt. Page, 6 lbs. salt pork. 
Solomon Lane, 1 Ib. butter. 
David Page, Jr., 40 lbs, beef. 
Mr. Page, 86 & 
Mr. Thomas Abbott, Jr., : quarter lamb. 
Oliver Reed, - . 
Thos. Page, i ne “6 
Esq. Reed, a a. & 
Edward Stearns, 6 lbs. beef. 
Mr. Fitch, 7 or 8 cabbages. 
Dea. Merriam, 6 lbs. of pork and a leg of lamb. 
Capt. Page, 8 lbs. beef and 6 lbs. butter. 
Dea. Wright, 5 lbs. butter and dozen cabbages. 
Mr. John Reed, 3 lbs. —. 
—, 8 lbs. pork, 2 doz. cabbages. 
Mr. Oliver Reed, Jr., 1 bbl. cider and 4 Ibs. butter. 
Capt. Webber, 7 lbs. pork. 
Mr. Ball, 1 doz. cabbages. 
Thanksgiving Week. 
Mr. Stearns, 1 bushel beets. 
Mr. Fassett,5 Ibs. butter, 1 cheese and 2 doz. candles. 
Mr. Hartwell, somé apples. 
Mr. Ball, 3 lbs. butter. 
Mr. Bowers, 1 leg pork, 15 Ibs. 
Mr. Lane, 7 lbs. pork and 14 candles. 
Mr. Saml. Lane, Jr., 9 lbs. beef. 
Mr. Hill, a 
Capt. Webber, 6 Ibs. butter. 
Capt. Page, 1 goose. 
Mr. Moses Fitch, 1 goose. 
Mr. Moses Abbott, 1 goose. 
Col. Jones, 10 Ibs. beef. 
Mr. Bacon, 8 “* 
Mr. Henry Abbott, 2 qts. brandy. 
Dea. Wright, a large sparerib. 
From Thanksgiving to April. 
Dea. Davis, a large hand of pork and a kag of apples. 
Mr. Saml. Hartwell, 1 turkey. 
Mr. S. Lane, 1 bushel rye meal. 
Mr. J. Webber, 4 bushel “ “ 
Mr. Nath. Fitch, 153 Ibs. pork. 
Capt. Page, 74 “ beef. 
Mr. Hutchinson, 8 “ “ 
Mr. Fassett, _ 
Mr. Davis, 144 lbs. pork and 3 fowls. 
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yard filled with active and busy workmen, 
and the entertainment which followed, 
and to which many of the old who could 
not work and good women had contributed, 
are among the delightful remembrances of 
that old mansion-house. 

Most who resided in it, most who fre- 
quented it, most who occasionally visited 
it, have passed away. But the old dwelling 


Mr. Converse and Mr. @lezen, 2 bushels rye. 
Esq. Reed, 203 lbs. pork. 
Mr. Glezen,12 “ 
Mr. Wright, 10 “ 
Mr. Fitch, 1 (burned off) * of veal, 15 Ibs. 
Mr. O. Reed, (burned off) of pork. 
Mr. Page, a quarter of (burned off). 
Mrs. Fitch, 1 lb. butter. 
April to June. 
Capt. Page, 1 leg pork, 
John Reed, Jr., 5 lbs. of pork. 
Mr. 8. Hartwell, 1 doz. sausages, a cheese and 2 Ibs. 
butter. 
Dea. Davis, 1 lb. butter, 7 lbs. pork. 
(burned off) doz. of eggs. 
Mr. B. Bacon, 1 bbl. butter and a cheese. 
Esq. Reed, 1 cheese. 


ity 


* The record had been partly burned. 
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still abides, as fresh in its aspect as it was 
more than half a century ago; and though 
the throng of other days is not there, it 
still reminds the living who knew it of the 
hospitalities, the affections, and sacred in- 
fluences which adorned our parish pastor- 
ates, and made the minister’s house in those 
times the best and happiest of New Eng- 
land homes. 


Mr. Wright, 10 Ibs. pork. 

Stephen Lane, leg of pork. 

8. Hartwell, (burned off) pork, 15 Ibs. 

Moses Abbott, + pork. 

Capt. Webber, butter, 12 lbs. veal. 

Esq. Reed, a day’s work oxen and plough, and half 

a day’s work of himself. 

Moses Abbott, Jr., a quantity of sauce. 

Olive Reed, 1 bushel rye. 

Wm Page, 1 quarter of veal, 17 lbs. 

Mr. Wright, a sparerib of pork. 

Esq. Reed, 10 lbs. of pork and a calf’s harslet. 

Esq. Reed, 1 day’s work of oxen. 

Mr. John Reed, Jr., 1 day’s work with himself and 

cart. 

The above brings round merely the first year of 
housekeeping, and shows not only the fondness of the 
society for their young pastor, but sets them forth as 
a pattern parish. 


“ 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


BY REV. A. W. 


On the occasion of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Hollis (N. H.) Associa- 
tion, May 6th, 1862, sketches of deceased 
members were read by clergymen pre- 
viously appointed for that purpose. The 
period assigned to me was 1810-1829, and 
the substance of the following arti¢le was 
presented at that interesting gathering. At 
the time I was admitted a member of the 
Association (August, 1822) it embraced, ac- 
cording to my recollection, only four mem- 
bers, — Rev. Messrs. Miles of Temple, Hill 
of Mason, Smith of Hollis, and Hall of New 
Ipswich. They were men of God, sound 
in the faith, of godly conversation, and able 
ministers, and I delight to express my cor- 
dial respect for those fathers in the min- 
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istry to whom it was my privilege for 
several years to look for counsel. 

The sketches here given are of worthy 
men, of whom, certainly, some record 
should be preserved, not only because of 
its interest to those now living who may 
remember them, but because of its value 
to our denomination in a purely historic 
point of view. 


Ricwarp Hati.—Mr. Hall was born in 
Mansfield, Conn., August, 1784; removed 
when a child, with his parents, to Vermont, 
and graduated at Middlebury College in 
1808, “ having sustained the character of a 
diligent, exemplary, and highly respectable 
scholar.” He studied theology at Andover 
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(1811) and was ordained the second pastor 
of the church in New Ipswich, March 12, 
1812.* 

His ministry was very successful. ‘“ The 
incorruptible seed of the word of God” 
had been largely sown by his venerated 
predecessor in his long and laborious pas- 
torate, and the youthful minister was al- 
lowed to gather in the precious fruit, —a 
privilege in which, I am persuaded by 
similar experience, he must have rejoiced, 
and which he would welcome as an ear- 
nest of future spiritual harvests in con- 
nection with his own labors, Having a 
clear, discriminating mind, and distinct 
apprehensions of Christian doctrine in his 
proper relations and bearings, with a heart 
imbued with love to Christ, to the souls of 
men and his chosen work, he wrote well- 
constructed sermons, lucid in the statement 
of Divine truth, strong in the enforcement 
of the precepts of the Gospel, and plain 
and appropriate in the application. He 
was regarded by his people, and justly, I 
think, among the best sermonizers and 
preachers in the vicinity. According to 


* His father, Deacon Richard Hall, was born in 
Mansfield, Conn. ; married Alice Arnold, a native of the 
same town; removed to New Haven, Vt.; died there, 
in 1848; his wife died there in 1839. They had chil- 
dren, —I. Alice, born in 17838, married John Cadwell, 
in New Haven, Vt.; had ten children; and died in 
1852. II. Richard, the subject of the above sketch. 
III. Adin, born in 1786; was a physician; married 
Lucy Sprague; had children,—Edward, Darwin (a 
physician), Sophia, and Julia; and died, in 1850, in 
New Haven, Vt. IV. Anna, born 1788, died 1789. VY. 
Olive, born 1790, died 1791. V. Orrin, born 1793, mar- 
ried Betsey Doud, and died, in 1828, in New Haven, 
Vt., leaving one son and one daughter. VI. Osmond, 
born in 1795, married Deborah Ripley, and is (or was) 
a farmer in Sherman, N. Y. VII. Asahel, born in 
1797, married Betsey Ripley, and is (or was) a farmer 
in Maquoketa, Iowa. 

Richard (the minister) married Lucy, daughter of 
Judge Farrar, born December 6, 1789. They had chil- 
dren, —I. Richard, born July 1, 1815, died December 
31, 1815. II. Richard, born August 6, 1817, graduated 
D. C. 1847; married, August 20, 1850, Elisabeth 
Chapin; is a Congregational minister in Mi t 
III. Horace, born April 6, 1819, graduated D. C. 1839 ; 
was at Andover one year in the class of 1843; was 
Principal of Academy at South Berwick, Me., and died 
there February 27, 1842. IV. William, born March 
11, 1821, and died June 15, 1845. V. Lucy Farrar. — 
({Ep.] 
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my recollections, his voice was rather weak, 
but in earnest discourse not unpleasantly 
sharp, yet penetrating and forcible. I 
heard him only twice. These sermons 
were preached in the midst of a precious 
revival among his own people, the last he 
enjoyed, and the commencement of one in 
the congregation of which I had just as- 
sumed the pastoral charge (Rindge, N. H.). 

In an obituary notice by President Lord, 
of Dartmouth College, then pastor of the 
church in Amherst, N. H., the writer says: 
“ Possessed of a superior intellect, and gov- 
erned by a high sense of moral obligation, 
Mr. Hall gave himself with singleness and 
assiduity to his ministry. He brought to 
his pubiic performances the matter of theol- 
ogy with great accuracy of language, pre- 
cision of statement, power of argument, 
pertinence, force, and honesty of appli- 
cation.” Decision, and inflexible firmness 
and integrity were prominent features in 
his character; so prominent that as is re- 
ported, Dr. Lord in his sermon preached 
in reference to Mr. Hall’s death remarked, 
that “when Mr. Hall had once put down 
his foot, no one ever thought of asking him 
to take it up.” After a laborious and suc- 
cessful ministry of ten years, and near the 
close of a great revival, his health began 
to fail, and while addressing an Ecclesias- 
tical Council convened at Bradford, N. H., 
May, 1822, to ordain Rev. Robert Page 
(not, as stated in the History of New 
Ipswich, while preaching the sermon, but 
while speaking in the Council-room), he 
was seized with hemorrhage of the lungs. 
s stated in that History, and as I well re- 
member, he passed the following winter in 
New Orleans, and purchasing a horse in 
that city he rode him home. On that 
horse he reached my house on a Saturday 
afternoon, and to my inquiring as to his 
health he replied, while dismounting, “I 
am a broken vessel.” It was so. To an 
invitation to tarry and rest over the Sab- 
bath he answered: “ A daughter has been 
born to me in my absence, and with the 
Divine permission I must see her to-night.” 
That daughter now (1862) in Hartford, 
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Conn., has the privilege of administering 
in her own house to the comfort of her 
venerated and excellent mother. 

The last months of Mr. Hall’s life in 
New Ipswich were rendered painful to him 
by manifestations and movements among 
his people which he considered, and keenly 
felt to be, oppressive. For a brief, but I 
believe a true record and just estimate 
of the facts, I refer to the History of that 
town. In the spring of 1824, doubtless 
aware that he was approaching his heaven- 
ly home, his wounded spirit turned with 
filial yearnings to the home of his early 
years, and he removed to his relatives in 
New Haven, Vt. As he passed the grave- 
yard of that place he said: “ That is to me 
the pleasantest spot on earth.” This good 
man died, July 13, 1824, aged forty. 
There his body rests with the dust of his 
kindred, under the sleepless eye of Him 
whom he had served, and the spirit passed 
upward to heaven. 


SamueL Howe Torman.— He was 
born of pious parents in Dorchester, Mass., 
April 30, 1781, and at the age of seven 
removed with them to Winchendon, Mass. 
He made profession of religion in his youth, 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1806, 
taught school in Dorchester and Charles- 
town, Mass., and studied medicine and re- 
ceived the usual degree in 1812. The death 
of a brother awakened a desire for the 
ministry, and after pursuing his studies for 
a season with Rev. Dr. Whiton of Antrim, 
N. H., and receiving licensure from the 
Westminster (Mass.) Association, he was 
settled in Shirley, Mass., colleague pastor 
with the Rev. Mr. Whitney. He was 
afterward installed pastor of the church 
in Dunstable, Mass., and subsequently in 
South Merrimac, N. H., and while in 
these places he was a member of the 
Hollis Association. He preached in sev- 
eral towns, chiefly to feeble and compara- 
tively small churches, in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont, and at length 
retired to a home he had provided for his 
declining years in Atkinson, N. H., where 
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he had once officiated as pastor, and, 
injured by a fall, he died in peace 
April 2, 1856, at the ripe age of seventy- 
five. To use the words of his son, Rev. 
S. H. Tolman, “ He was a sound divine, 
and a serious, straightforward, every-day 
Christian. He loved the truth and all 
who loved our Lord Jesus Christ in sin- 
cerity. He was a peacemaker, and one 
aim of his life was to bring those who love 
the Saviour to love each other.” Mr. 
Tolman left five children, — one son and 
four daughters, — the youngest the wife of 
Rev. Charles Seccombe of St. Anthony, 
Min. 

My first interview with Mr. Tolman oc- 
curred in circumstances which render the 
recollection very pleasant. On my way, 
by the direction of Professor Woods, from 
Andover to Rindge, an entire stranger and 
alone, I reached Dunstable at the close of 
a long and sultry day in July, 1821, sick 
and weary. Nothing looked pleasant to 
me. While resting a few minutes by the 
wayside, I inquired of a man if they had 
a minister. They had. Under the impres- 
sion that Orthodoxy was not predominant 
in the place, I asked, “ Does your minister 
exchange with Mr. Smith of Hollis?” 
An affirmative answer determined in my 
mind the theological type of his pastor, 
and also suggested a lodging-place for the 
night! And, according to the custom of 
those days, when ministers kept free tav- 
erns for their brethren and many others, I 
introduced myself, shared the hospitality 
of the house, conversed and prayed and 
sung away the melancholy of the young 
preacher, who in the morning cheerfully 
resumed his journey to the place where 
he still remains, while his kind entertainer 
has passed to receive the welcome of the 
Divine Master. 


Davip Patmer. — Mr. Palmer was 
born in Windham, Conn., April 19, 1769. 
His father, Rev. Job Palmer, was the de- 
voted pastor of the church in that place. 
Becoming hopefully pious about the age 
of twenty-four, in a time of revival under 
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the ministry of that godly man, Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Wood of Boscawen, N. H., he en- 
tered upon a course of study, graduated 
at Dartmouth College 1797, pursued the 
study of theology with Rev. Dr. Lee of 
Lisbon, Conn., and was ordained the pas- 
tor of the church in Townsend, Mass., 
January 1, 1800. 

Of his reputation in college the Hon. 
Daniel Adams, of Keene, N. H., a native, 
I believe, of Townsend, and classmate in 
college, remarked: “ He was very exem- 
plary in his character, social, kind, cheer- 
ful, a diligent student, well-prepared in 
recitations, and always in his place.”. In 
an obituary notice written by one of his 
successors in the ministry, kindly furnished 
me by the present pastor, Rev. E. S. Pot- 
ter, it is written: “As a man and a 
Christian, he possessed a happy flow of 
spirits, sprightliness of mind, frankness of 
disposition, together with sound and well- 
defined views of the duties and doctrines 
of Revelation. His style of sermonizing 
was clear, forcible, pointed, and calculated 
to leave a distinct impression on the mind 
of the hearer.” From a Christian lady in 
Townsend, Mass., whose parents and fam- 
ily connections were among the leaders in 
that church and eongregation, I have been 
favored with a letter giving some of her 
recollections of this minister of her early 
years. She writes: “ As I remember him 
in my childhood, his manner was dignified 
and firm, commanding great respect, but 
easily relaxed into playfulness, so chastened 
by a ready wit and keen perception as to 
be sometimes very impressive. He exert- 
ed a powerful influence, I am sure, upon 
the rising generation.” He was a warm- 
hearted Christian, and entered into every 
religious movement, and especially into 
the several seasons of revival which he 
was permitted to enjoy in the course of 
his ministry of thirty years. As in part 
the fruits of his labors, two hundred and 
fifty were added to the church during 
these years; while he left with the people 
and their children the precious influence 
flowing from a long and uninterrupted 
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ministration of Divine truth and the main- 
tenance of a godly life. 

At length, retiring from the active duties 
of a ministry of thirty years, he quietly 
passed the evening of his days with the 
people for whose spiritual welfare he had 
faithfully labored, enjoying to the last their 
confidence and respect, and fell asleep in 
Jesus February 15, 1849, in the eighty-first 
year of his age. 


JAMES Howe. — This excellent man 
was born of Christian parents at the very 
foot of Monadnock Mountain, in Jaffrey, 
N.H., August 13, 1796, graduated at Dart- 
mouth College 1817, and at Andover 
1821; ordained, Pepperell, Mass., autumn, 
1822; died in Pepperell, Mass., July 19, 
1840, having nearly completed the forty- 
fourth year of his life and eighteenth of 
his ministry. Of medium size, a delicate 
frame, fair and uncommonly pleasant 
countenance, Mr. Howe had an exceed- 
ingly well-balanced mind, a most amiable 
disposition, a reasonable share of good- 
humor and genuine wit, attractive in his 
manners, and of gentlemanly bearing, of 
ready communication, accessible to every 
child, thoughtful, discreet, and firm in 
Christian principle, he was eminently 
qualified, as the course and results of his 
ministry proved, for the pastoral office, 
and especially for the exercise of its func- 
tions among the people for whose welfare 
he spent the whole of his ministerial life. 
The circumstances attending his settle- 
ment and the early years of his pastorate 
were such as to demand exactly such a 
man ashe. It was a time of severe trial 
in the ministry and in the churches, par- 
ticularly in the easterly part of Massa- 
chusetts, — the time when the line of 
division was being drawn through the 
churches. Evangelical pastors and mem- 
bers were withdrawing either voluntarily 
or by compulsion from their places of wor- 
ship, and gathering where they could to 
establish and enjoy the blessing of the 
true Gospel. 

A process of this character was expe- 
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rienced in Pepperell, and it is sufficient to 
say that, with a discretion, firmness, and 
good temper rarely found in a young 
minister, under the guidance of the great 
Shepherd, he went through and led his 
flock through the fiery ordeal without in- 
jury, and for a series of years under his 
care “they went out and in and found 
pasture.” His ministry of about eighteen 
years’ continuance was very successful. 
An excellent writer and preacher, kind, 
gentle, and judicious in all his movements, 
he secured in an uncommon degree the 
confidence and love of his brethren and 
his people, while those who had no sym- 
pathy with him in his religious views had 
“no evil thing to say of him.” 

Trained by pious parents, under a high 
Orthodox ministry, and free from reproach 
from his childhood, Mr. Howe became the 
subject of renewing grace in that wonder- 
ful revival in Dartmouth College in the 
spring and early summer of 1815, when, 
in the course of two or three weeks, scores 
were brought into the Kingdom of Christ, 
and in various positions have been “ burn- 
ing and shining lights” in their day and 
generation. That summer I sat at the 
same table with him, and perhaps half a 
dozen others. It was a season very pre- 
cious at the time and in the memory of 
those who, while taking their meals to- 
gether, were able to speak, at least three 
times a day, of conflicts, hopes, and joys 
then entirely new in their experience. He 
was a valuable member of the Hollis As- 
sociation, and contributed very much to 
the interest of its sessions and the edifica- 
tion of the members. 

In the latter part of his ministry he suf- 
fered from an affection of the throat, ter- 
minating, as I suppose, in consumption. 
During the process of the disease I saw 
him. He was quiet, submissive, cheerful ; 
and, I doubt not, in that state of mind, 
relying on the arm of his blessed Lord, 
this lovely and beloved servant of Christ 
passed to his reward. 


CHARLES WALKER. — Mr. Walker was 
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born in Rindge, N. H., November 21, 
1795, graduated with honor at Dart- 
mouth College in 1823, at Andover, Mass., 
in 1826, and was ordained pastor of the 
church in New Ipswich, N. H., February 
28, 1827. 

In the “Historic Discourse” of Rev. 
Samuel Lee, lately pastor of the same 
church, it is truly said: “Mr. Walker 
was a man of fair talents, a good writer, 
and a faithful and impressive preacher. 
He was, for the best of reasons, greatly 
beloved by many in New Ipswich, and 
in return he gave his heart’s love to this 
people.” 

I also quote from the discourse referred 
to the following facts: “ After his dismis- 
sion (which occurred in the summer of 
1835) from the church in New Ipswich, 
he was settled, March 9, 1836, at Windsor, 
Conn.; again, in 1837, in Medfield, 
Mass., and dismissed in 1838; again, in 
Wells, Me., and dismissed May 16, 1844. 
The winter of 1845 he spent in Italy, being 
absent about five months. After this he 
cultivated a farm in Groton, Mass., where 
he died, October 23, 1847, aged fifty-two.” 

Of his ministry of eight years in New 
Ipswich it is not needful that a particular 
account be given in this sketch; especially 
as a substantially true history is contained 
in Mr. Lee’s “ Historic Discourse,” and in 
the “ History of New Ipswich.” Suffice it 
to say, that it was a ministry of great suc- 
cess, and also of great trials. 

Coming to Rindge when he was pur- 
suing his studies, I saw him occasionally 
while at home in vacations, and became 
intimately conversant with him during his 
pastorate; and again occasionally when 
he visited his native place, till near the 
close of his life. 

Beloved by the Church abroad as a 
devoted Christian and faithful pastor, he 
was not “without honor in his own coun- 
try, and among his own kin.” There he 
passed the days of his childhood and youth, 
sustaining a blameless reputation, and, in 
the estimation of that people,a young man 
giving fair promise of future usefulness, 
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and, in their judgment, he did not dis- 
appoint their expectations. 

As a Christian he was regarded as 
among the most devout and circumspect; 
and as a preacher, as acceptable to the 
congregation in his native place as any 
minister whose services they occasionally 
enjoyed. Mr. Walker was an eminently 
godly man, —like Nathaniel, ‘an Israelite 
indeed in whom there was no guile.” If, 
in the perplexities at New Ipswich, he 
appeared sometimes to be wanting in decis- 
ion and independence, as intimated in the 
“ History” of the church in that place, it 
arose, in my judgment, from a godly fear 
of doing wrong, having in his constitution 
little of the element of self-confidence and 
positiveness of opinion. A sincere lover of 
‘peace, he shrunk with deep abhorrence 
from every appearance of strife, especially 
when manifesting itself in the church. 

While he was at New Ipswich, my inter- 
course with him was very intimate, as well 
as very pleasant. I knew his joys and his 
sorrows, and he knew mine. His dismissal 
from New Ipswich, forced upon him as it 
was by a pressure which his tender spirit 
could not well bear, came near to break- 
ing his heart, and did in fact give him a 
shock which he never entirely overcame. 

I may record a fact of some interest in 
his religious history. Of a serious mind 
and sober deportment from early life, he 
was admitted to the church in Rindge by 
Rev. Dr. Seth Payson, on what was be- 
lieved to be his death-bed, in his father’s 
house. But after his recovery he publicly 
recognized the transaction, and remained a 
member of that church till, to gratify some 
of the members of the church in New Ips- 
wich, who thought that in this way their 
young pastor would be more within their 
reach than Mr. Hall had been, but against 
his own preference, yet in accordance with 
his peace-loving spirit, he requested and 
obtained a dismission and recommendation 
from the church which had received him 
to her bosom in his youth. 

The last time I saw the good man was 
on a Sabbath when, in his dying days, he 
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with his affectionate wife entered my con- 
gregation in the time of morning worship, 
on his way to Fitzwilliam to visit a be- 
loved sister, and to take his last view of 
the farm on which he was born, and 
passed his early days. His emaciated, trem- 
bling frame, and whole appearance clearly 
indicated that death was near, and his 
wife was anxiously apprehensive that the 
messenger of death would arrest him on 
the road. But his heart was intently set 
upon taking this journey. God dealt mer- 
cifully with his faithful but now enfeebled 
servant, — sustained him, gratified his 
wishes, and returned him to his home in 
Groton ; and there he very soon rested 
from his labors and his trials, and entered, 
through grace, “into the joy of his Lord.” 
“Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from henceforth; yea, saith the 
Spirit, that they may rest from their labor; 
and their works do follow them.” 


JacoB Hort. — Very little, it is be- 
lieved, is on record respecting Mr. Holt. 
In the “Sketches of New Hampshire 
Churches,” I find that he was the second 
pastor of the church in Brookline, N. H., 
born in Andover, Mass., 1780, graduated 
at. Dartmouth College, 1803, ordained at 
Brookline, 1827, and resigned in 1831. 
He passed the remainder of his life in Ips- 
wich, Mass., where he died, but in what 
year I have not ascertained, — probably 
about 1851-52. 

His ministry in Brookline, and of course 
his membership in our Association, was 
short, — from three to four years. For 
obvious reasons, 1 had but a very slight 
acquaintance with him. It is proper, how- 
ever, that his name and whatever is known 
of his history should be put on this record. 
He left a favorable impression on my own 
mind as a sincere Christian, — quiet and 
retiring in disposition and habits, and 
though laboring under somewhat discour- 
aging circumstances, was cordially de- 
voted to his work. That he was sound in 
the faith I cannot doubt, because the fol- 
lowing ministers officiated at his ordination 
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namely, Rev. Messrs. Palmer, Moore, Hill, 
Smith, and Howe, and a Mr. Robinson, — 
whether the late Rev. Dr. Robinson, of 
Stoddard, N. H., or some other, is not 
known to me. 


Dr. EBENEZER Rockwoop.— By the 
aid of a member of his family, I am able 
to state the following facts relative to this 
Christian gentleman, and active, efficient 
servant of Jesus Christ. He was born in 
Groton, Mass., August 13, 1746, and died 
in Wilton, N. H., February 10, 1830, aged 
eighty-four. In his youth he was put as an 
apprentice to the business of a blacksmith, 
but receiving an injury in his arm, he en- 
tered on a course of study, and graduated 
at Harvard College, 1773. Having pre- 
pared himself for a physician, and officiating 
for a season as assistant-surgeon in the army, 
he commenced the practice of his profes- 
sion in Hollis, but receiving an invitation 
from the inhabitants of Wilton, he removed 
to that place in 1778. Here he enjoyed 
in an unusual degree the confidence and 
respect of the people for more than half a 
century. Becoming known not only as a 
well-qualified physician, but as an intelli- 
gent, upright Christian man, he was fre- 
quently consulted, and his advice desired 
in matters pertaining, not to his profession 
only, but to religion and the common in- 
terests of his fellow-citizens. As a phy- 
sician, Dr. Rockwood had a very extensive 
and successful practice ; but it is testified, 
and is here recorded with pleasure, “that he 
usually so arranged his business that he 
was seldom absent from the house of God 
on the Sabbath,” — an example worthy of 
imitation by all who belong to that honor- 
able profession. Having made public pro- 
fession of religion before his removal to 
Wilton, and there manifesting a lively in- 
terest in all that affected the cause of 
Christ, he at length had a fair opportunity 
to show the soundness of his faith, his 
Christian decision, and his readiness to 
make sacrifice for Christ, and for the sup- 
port and enjoyment, in behalf of himself, 
his family, and fellow-citizens, of the true 
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Gospel. Thus, when the pastor and a por- 
tion of the church avowed themselves 
Unitarians, Dr. Rockwood seceded ; and, 
with a few others of kindred spirit, under 
his leading, went out, but in an orderly and 
not insurrectionary manner, from the old 
church, and for a while suffered in several 
ways “ for the word of God and the testi- 
mony of Jesus.” 

A new church was formed on “ the 
foundation of the Apostles,” and the 
subject of this sketch gave to this little 
band of believers his whole heart, and 
effort, and influence, his counsels and his 
prayers. When destitute of a preacher, 
he conducted the public worship as long as 
he was able, and held himself ready for 
any labor or sacrifice needful for the peace 
and prosperity of the church. 

The Hollis Association rendered assist- 
ance in appropriate ways to this feeble, suf- 
fering body of Christians ; and knowing the 
character and particularly the position of Dr. 
Rockwood in relation to this church, deemed 
it proper to receive him to membership. 

Its sessions were held in regular order 
at his house, its members enjoyed the hos- 
pitalities of his family, and the judicious 
counsels of his well-cultivated mind, and 
warm, Christian heart. 

He lived, very highly respected, to four- 
score and four years ; thus coming “ to his 
grave in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in in its season.” Allowing all due 
honor to the few men and women who 
aided and suffered in separating from the 
old and forming the new church in Wilton, 
Dr. Rockwood, considering his personal 
character, his social position, his influence 
and his efforts, may be regarded as the 
father, under God, of the present Orthodox 
church in that town. 


LEONARD JEWETT.— He was born in 
Hollis, N. H., October 2,1787. Those who 
knew him only in mature manhood, and 
enfeebled by physical infirmities, may not 
suppose that his youth, as it is testified, was 
marked with a large share of enterprise 
and perseverance. 
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At fourteen years of age, taking his little 
bundle in his hand, in the spirit of a true- 
hearted New Hampshire boy of those days, 
he went to Salem, or to some place in that 
vicinity, seeking employment; and having 
accumulated a little money, he entered 
Phillips Academy at Andover, there pur- 
sued his preparatory studies, entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1806, graduated 1810, 
and after teaching an academy for a season 
in Deerfield, Mass., to enable him to pay 
debts incurred in obtaining his education, 
he became a member of the Seminary at 
Andover, and completed the prescribed 
course of theological studies there in 1814. 
The severe struggle which he had in ob- 
taining his education, and in which, I may 
say, most clergymen have had some ex- 
perience, led him to feel the deepest sym- 
pathy in young men who were contending 
with poverty in their preparatory course, 
and with a thoughtful benevolence to re- 
member them in his will. His first labors 
as a preacher were in the missionary ser- 
vice in Western New York, and his exces- 
sive labors and various exposures in the six 
months he passed in that region laid the 
foundation, as he supposed, of his physical 
infirmities in subsequent life. - 

Returning to his loved New England, 
he preached to great audiences in several 
places, and received urgent invitations to 
settle as pastor from several very respect- 
able churches; but the feebleness of his 
health induced him to decline, and in 
cessation from labor, and in travel, to re- 
cruit an enfeebled bodily frame. Having 
passed a winter in St. Petersburg, Russia, 
he returned with health somewhat im- 
proved, and after preaching in London- 
derry, New Ipswich, and other places, he 
accepted a call very cordially given by the 
people in Temple, N. H., to become their 
pastor. He was ordained pastor of that 
church March 6, 1833; and having sus- 
tained a very faithful and successful 
ministry of eleven years, greatly promoting 
the peace and spiritual prosperity of that 
church and people, in the conviction that 
failing health demanded it, he resigned 
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his pastoral charge July 25, 1844, and re- 
tired to this his native place (Hollis) ; and 
here, “in his own country and among his 
own kin,” for eighteen years dwelt and 
walked and worshipped with this people, 
and by his quiet, Christian demeanor, 
blameless behavior, his cordial co-opera- 
tion with the pastor and church, of which 
he became an efficient officer, he rendered 
important aid in every good work. 

Those who’ were well acquainted with 
this estimable Christian brother will not 
doubt the truth of his pastor’s emphatic 
declaration: “ There is no danger of say- 
ing too much of him asa Parishioner. He 
was my steadfast friend, and an excellent 
member of society, universally respected, 
and had the confidence of all.” 

Having a well-balanced mind, sound 
common sense, an uncommon share of fore- 
thought and discretion, seasoned with a 
strong element of caution and fear of rash- 
ness, touching both opinions and practices, 
he maintained a steadfast adherence to 
the faith and usages of the New England 
churches, and a Christian walk, noted for 
prudence and circumspection in all the 
relations of life. 

If he moved more silently and seemed 
less active in out-of-door work, it may be 
attributed in part to his slender health, in 
part to his constitutional cautiousness and 
repugnance to all show, and the appearance 
of a wish to be seen of men, and, possibly, 
to a higher conformity to Him who, “ meek 
and lowly in heart,” “did not cry, nor lift 
up, nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
street.” 

Born in Hollis, on whose soil so many 
godly ministers have been raised, and 
trained under such pastors and preachers 
as Daniel Emerson and Eli Smith, as might 
be expected, this brother, under the effica- 
cious teaching of the Holy Spirit, accepted, 
maintained, and preached the doctrine 
usually denominated Calvinistic or Evan- 
gelical, having no sympathy at all with the 
philosophies and baseless speculations of 
those days of progress in wrong and 
dangerous directions. Having clear and 
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discriminating views of Christian doctrines, 
and a deep conviction of their truth and 
importance, and also a mind well disci- 
plined and enriched by study, reading, and 
extensive observation, and a heart imbued 
with the spirit of the Lord Jesus, he wrote 
sermons of uncommon excellence — in 
some important points model compositions 
— for a New England pulpit. His style 
was easy, flowing, and lucid,— the lan- 
guage well chosen, marked for pureness and 
propriety. His sermons partook largely 
of the instructive character, rich in evan- 
gelical, saving truth, well stated, clearly 
illustrated, and not unfrequently by ex- 
ceedingly happy similitudes, and earnestly 
enforced. 

Far from any desire for popular applause, 
but desirous only to edify the children of 
God, and promote the cause of his Master 
in the conversion of sinners, he selected 
for his pastoral charge a comparatively 
small church and congregation, and with 
them he prosecuted his work with his 
characteristic quietness, prudence, and 
faithfulness, and also with great success. 
At the end of eleven years, feeling himself, 
as already observed, unable longer to fulfil 
the onerous duties of the pastoral office, 
he resigned, and beariag with him into his 
loved retirement the unabated affection of 
his people and his brethren, he returned to 
this place ; and here, after nearly twenty 
years of peaceful and useful residence, he 
died in peace, at the age of seventy-five. 
He was a good man and a just. 


Although Rev. Exsenezer Hutu, of 
Mason, did not come within the period of 
time originally assigned to me, I think it 
well in this connection to add a sketch of 
his life, condensed from the discourse 
preached by me at his funeral, May 23, 
1854, 

EBENEZER HI was born in Cambridge, 
Mass., January 31, 1766, and graduated 
with honor at Harvard College in 1786. 
He was received into the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Rindge, N. H., then 
under the pastoral charge of my venerated 
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predecessor, Rev. Dr. Seth Payson, Sep- 
tember 28, 1788, and, as I have been in- 
formed, pursued his theological studies 
under the supervision of that excellent 
man. I find, also, a vote passed October 
31, 1790, to send the pastor and a delegate 
“to attend the ordination of Ebenezer 
Hill in Mason, and to dismiss him from 
this and to recommend him to that church.” 
He was ordained in November, 1790. 
From that time he prosecuted the work to 
which he had devoted himself with dili- 
gence and earnestness until 1836. Then 
receiving Rev. A. H. Reed as a colleague 
for three years, he became again sole 
pastor. Again relieved for seven years by 
his son, Rev. J. B. Hill, he-thus continued, 
with the assistance of different clergymen, 
until the installation of Rev. Daniel Good- 
win in 1850. 

At last, overpowered by accumulating 
infirmities, he was obliged to retire from 
the duties he had, to himself so delightfully 
and to others so usefully, discharged for the 
unusual period of sixty years, and died in 
peace with God and man, May 20, 1854, 
aged eighty-eight years. As it is said of 
Abraham, he “ died in a good old age, an 
old man, and full of years; and was 
gathered to his people.” 

Mr. Hill was small in stature, but of a 
firm, vigorous, and well-constructed frame, 
and of a sound constitution. Taking his 
three daily meals almost entirely of animal 
food, he enjoyed remarkable health for 
eighty years, till overtaken by the infirmi- 
ties of old age. In disposition he was 
amiable, conservative in his tendencies, 
moderate in his temperament and move- 
ments generally, of clear conceptions, and 
with reasoning powers of no common 
order. Endowed with no inconsiderable 
degree of shrewdness, he had a large share 
of that so much needed, but unhappily not 
possessed by every minister,— good common 
sense, — sense that can be used for good in 
all the exigencies of life. He was grave 
in his deportment, as is befitting a minister 
of Christ; gentlemanly and courteous in 
his bearing, instructive and entertaining in 
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conversation, familiar and pleasant in all 
social intercourse in his family, among his 
people, and with his brethren in the min- 
istry. 

As a Christian, he appeared to have a 
deep experience in spiritual exercises, to 
be profoundly reverent of God and sacred 
things ; as a theologian, he was sound in 
the faith, holding to the great doctrines 
embodied in the system generally denomi- 
nated Calvinistic, and set forth in the 
shorter catechism ; as a preacher, he was 
plain, faithful, and affectionate, and in his 
pastoral intercourse and duties he set an 
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example worthy of imitation by all who 
hold the sacred office. In a word, he was 
“a good minister of Jesus Christ,” studying 
“to show himself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the word of truth.” 


These ministers “all died in faith,” and 
have ascended, one after another, to join 
the great and glorious company of faithful 
servants of Jesus that had gone before in 
the presence and worship of the blessed 
Master whom they had served in their day 
and generation. 





ORDINATION, ITS NATURE AND PERMANENCE. 


BY REV. JOHN A. VINTON, SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


Tue Christian ministry is a Divine insti- 
tution. Its author is the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He established it for the advancement 
of his kingdom on earth. The proof is 
abundant from the New Testament, espe- 
cially from the following passage : “ When 
he ascended on high . . . . he gave some, 
apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists ; and some, pastors and teach- 
ers; for the perfecting of the saints, for the 
work of the ministry, for the edifying of 
the body of Christ.” Eph. iv. 8-12. 

Four orders of ministers are here named, 
of whom two have long since ceased, and 
the third also, unless the word denote a 
minister ordained at large. There remain 
only pastors and teachers, — expressions 
which are now universally held to de- 
note one and the same office. Elsewhere 
we read of e/ders or presbyters, and bishops 
or overseers. Congregationalists every- 
where understand these words as referring 
to the same class of officers as pastors, and 
consider them as used interchangeably, the 
one for the other, with little or no differ- 
ence of meaning. 

It has always been deemed proper, and 
even necessary, that ministers of the Gos- 


pel should be ordained. The importance 
and the responsibility of the work under- 
taken seems to require some public desig- 
nation of the individual to the office. It 
is also necessary as a security te the 
churches, and to keep out unworthy per- 
sons from the ministry. Further than 
this, ordination is authorized and required 
in the Scriptures. It was practised in the 
first Christian churches, under the sanction 
of the apostles; and Christ himself or- 
dained those ministers whom he sent forth. 
Matt. x. throughout; Mark iii. 14; Luke 
x.; Acts xiii. 1-3, xiv. 23. 

The form of ordination has varied some- 
what in different ages and countries, but 
the substance has always been preserved. 
The common mode of inducting ministers 
into office, in use among us, includes, 
without any doubt, the substance of the 
primitive ordination, as it is certainly con- 
formed to its spirit. 

By the usages of our denomination, a 
man without ordination, though he may 
preach, cannot administer the sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, nor pro- 
nounce at the close of public worship the 
apostolical benediction. 
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Ordination, therefore, as practised in 
the New England churches, and in others 
like them, is of Divine authority. Though 
men, fallible and imperfect men, enact the 
various parts of this solemn service, they 
act as the servants of Christ, the Great 
Head of the Church, and he accepts and 
ratifies their proceedings. What they bind 
on earth is bound in heaven. Matt. xvi. 
19, xviii. 18. 

Tt follows, from this statement, that all 
true ministers have been called to their 
work by God himself: They have been 
invested with their office by his authority. 
They are, in a special and distinguished 
sense, the servants of thé Lord Jesus 
Christ. They have received a commission 
from him, and THEIR COMMISSION IS FOR 
LIFE. Such was the fact in the primitive 
times. We search the New Testament in 
vain for signs of any statute of limitation. 
So far as appears, all who were sent forth 
to preach the Gospel in the apostolic age 
were supposed to undertake the work for 
life. No man, putting his hand to the 
plough and looking back, was fit for the 
Kingdom of God. Such has always been, 
with few and unimportant exceptions, the 
understanding in the great household of 
faith. 

The language of the Cambridge Plat- 
form concerning ordination has, we think, 
sometimes been misunderstood. Its lan- 
guage is: “ Ordination we account noth- 
ing else but the solemn putting a man into 
his place and office in the Church; where- 
unto he had right before by election ; be- 
ing like the installing of a magistrate in 
the Commonwealth ” ; and it makes ordina- 
tion wholly dependent on the action of the 
local church. From this language some 
have hastily inferred that whenever a man 
ceased to be a pastor, he ceased to be a 
minister, and became what he was before 
ordination,— a mere layman. But the 
framers of the Platform could scarcely 
have intended to warrant such an infer- 
ence. For, in the first place, by this lan- 
guage, and throughout the connection in 
which it occurs, they intended only to as- 
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sert and maintain the rights of the local 
church against the claims of Prelacy on 
the one hand and of Presbyterianism on 
the other. They, and their brethren in 
England, had been in great danger from 
both of these usurping forces; and they 
were careful to shut them both out of the 
churches of New England in the most per- 
emptory and determined manner. The 
passage quoted from the Platform, and 
other similar passages in the early writers, 
have this extent, and no more. In the 
second place, the inference alluded to has 
never been sanctioned, at least to any ex- 
tent worth naming, by the practice of our 
churches. Thirdly, our fathers could not 
help knowing that there were many exam- 
ples of ordination, in the primitive age, as 
well as in later times, when men were sol- 
emnly set apart to the work of the ministry, 
without being charged with the care of a 
particular church. The Great Commission 
of Christ to his disciples, “ Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature,” was not given to the apostles 
merely, but to all his followers in every 
age ; which is made certain, as well by the 
nature of the case as by the remarkable 
promise accompanying, —“ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even to the end of the world.” 
Matt. xxviii. 19, 20; Mark xvi. 15, But 
this commission makes it evident that men 
must often be ordained without any par- 
ticular pastoral charge ; and this necessity 
holds at the present time as truly, as 
strongly, as at any other. 

It appears, therefore, that there may be, 
and must be, men who are true ministers 
of Christ, men fully in office as such, and 
entitled to equal rank, consideration, and 
respect with pastors of churches, without 
being themselves pastors. They have been 
admitted to the office and work of the 
ministry, wherever God in his providence 
may open the way. If the way be not 
now opened, it may sooner or later be 
opened ; and in the mean time their want 
of employment as pastors should not be 
willingly suffered to operate to their disad- 
vantage. 
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“The views which have now been ex- 
pressed harmonize fully with those of our 
standard writers. According to President 
Dwight, Theology, Ser. 154, “ Ordination 
is the consecration of a minister by the 
laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, 
and by prayer.” It is, therefore, something 
more than the mere “ putting of a man in 
his place,” as the pastor of a local church. 
Professor Pond, in his excellent little work, 
“The Church,” p. 39, note, says: “In the 
general order of presbyters among our- 
selves, there are pastors, missionaries, theo- 
logical professors, and evangelists.” The 
Congregational Manual of 1846, compiled 
by Dr. Woods of the Andover Theological 
Seminary, assisted by a committee of some 
of our ablest Massachusetts ministers,* has 
this language: “Ordination is a public 
consecration of a man to the work of the 
ministry, an admission of him into the or- 
der of elders or bishops, and a solemn put- 
ting of him into his place and office, as 
pastor of the church, like the installing of 
a magistrate.” The last clause is borrowed 
from the Cambridge Platform. The first 
and second clauses amply sustain the view 
which I have taken, namely, that in every 
ordination a man is fully and solemnly in- 
vested with the office of the ministry, — an 
office permanent in its very nature, and 
not terminated by his dismission from the 
office of pastor to a local church. To guard 
the churches against any abuse of this es- 
sential principle, provision is made in the 
Manual, page 40, for the trial, in case of 
heresy or immorality, of ministers who are 
not pastors, and who are not connected 
with any Association. 

The Saybrook Platform, adopted Sep- 
tember 9, 1708, consists, in part, of Articles 
of Church Discipline, one of which re- 
spects the constitution and powers of coun- 
ty or District Associations. To this article 
the following note is appended by the Com- 
mittee ¢ appointed by the General Associa- 


* The committee consisted of Rev. Doctors Woods, 
Humphrey, Snell, Shepard, Cooley, Storrs, and Cooke. 
t The committee consisted of Revs. Messrs. Leonard 
Bacon, David D. Field, and Timothy P. Gillett. The 
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tion of Connecticut, in 1838, to collect, 
combine, and arrange the various usages 
and practices which now modify the appli- 
cation of the said Platform. “It is now 
the uniform practice, so far as we know, 
to consider ordained ministers, though 
without pastoral charge, as lawful members 
of Association.” Again, they say, “ Dis- 
missed ministers are considered members 
of Association.” * In a subsequent part 
of the same volume the committee say: 
“ A minister dismissed from his pastoral 
charge, and still exercising his ministry 
occasionally, does not cease to be a mem- 
ber of the Association,” + &c. In the 
sequel we find rules for the trial, for just 
cause, before an Association, of a minister, 
who is not a pastor of any church.f 

The committee just referred to are 
fully sustained in these views, not only by 
the acceptance of their report by the 
General Association of Connecticut in 
1841, but by the previous action of the 
same venerable body in 1813, which body 
solemnly, and in express terms, affirmed 
that “the ministerial office, and conse- 
quently the ministerial standing, cannot 
be affected by dismission. The standing 
of a dismissed minister must, of course, be 
the same after dismission as before.” § 

The unvarying practice of the General 
Associations of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New Hampshire, of the General Con- 
vention of Vermont, and of the General 
Conference of Maine, for we know not 
how many years past, but certainly for 
half a century, has been to report and 
publish annually the names of all minis- 
ters connected with the several District 
Associations, a large proportion of whom 
were, at the time, not pastors of churches. 
The practice, we believe, is the same, out 
of New England. 

The laws of this Commonwealth recog- 
nize the fact that a man may be a minister 
result of their labors was embodied in a volume of 
850 pages, 12mo, printed 1843, entitled, ‘‘ Congrega- 
tional Order,” etc. 

* Cong. Order, p. 279. 


+ Ibid., p. 305. t Ibid., p. 810. 
§ Cong. Quarterly, Vol. IX. p. 194. 
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in good standing, and that his acts as such 
may be valid, without being the pastor of 
a church. “ Marriages may be solemn- 
ized,” is the language, “throughout the 
State by any minister of the Gospel, or- 
dained according to the usage of his de- 
nomination, who resides within the State, 
and continues to perform the functions of 
his office.” * Only three conditions are 
here required, — regular ordination; a 
residence within the State; and continu- 
ing to perform the functions of a minister. 
But what these functions are, and how 
often they shall be performed, the law 
does not specify. 

The Platform of the great Congrega- 
tional Council, which assembled in Boston 
in June, 1865, is the last and the decisive 
authority for the views presented in this 
article. This Council was held under cir- 
cumstances, and amid exigencies, which 
never occurred before, and are not likely 
to occur again. The termination of the 
great civil war, the overthrow of the 
gigantic system of slavery, and the conse- 
quent opening of the immense regions of 
the South and the Southwest to free dis- 
cussion, to liberal institutions, and to an 
unfettered Gospel, imperatively demanded 
a gathering of the entire Congregational 
body, by accredited representatives, from 
all parts of the land, to consider what was 
fit to be done in so momentous a crisis. 

This Council judged that “no ancient 
document can be wisely referred to as 
being in all respects sufficient for our 
present need. The Cambridge Platform,” 
they observe, “was made more than two 
hundred years ago, when American Con- 
gregationalism was in its infancy; and 
it is now more valuable as a means of 
showing how little our churches have de- 
parted from the original principles and 
methods of their polity, than as a guide to 
the manner in which those principles are 
applied and administered in the practice 
of our churches at the present day.” t 

As one point of divergence from the 


* Revised Statutes, 1860, chap. 106, sect. 14. 
t Proceedings of the Council of 1865, p. 103. 
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Cambridge Platform, they say, “The ne- 
cessity for a recognized class of minis- 
ters, not holding office in any church, is 
manifold.” Several grounds of this neces- 
sity are stated, among which are these: 
“ There is, and ever will be, need of min- 
isters, recognized as such, who can supply, 
by occasional and temporary ministration, 
the lack of service in churches that have 
no preaching elders... .. Nor can the 
churches consent, that, when a pastor, for 
any good reason, resigns his office, and is 
discharged with commendation as a good 
and faithful servant of Christ in the Gos- 
pel, he shall thenceforth cease to be reputed 
and recognized as a minister of the Word. 
It is abundantly evident from the Scrip- 
tures, that in the beginning there were 
many ministers of the Word, beside the 
elders who were ordained in every church. 
The work of ministers, not holding office 
in the churches, is a work which continues, 
and must continue, till Christ’s Catholic 
Church on earth shall cease to be mili- 
tant.” * 

Again, the Report on Church Polity 
presented to the Council declares: “ The 
ministry includes all men called of God to 
that work, and orderly set apart by ordi- 
nation..... A pastor dismissed does not 
cease to be a minister.” It also made pro- 
vision for the trial of ministers who are not 
pastors.t The Council fully recognized 
the principle that we have a ministry, a 
professional ministry, consisting of men 
devoted and CONSECRATED BY ORDI- 
NATION PERMANENTLY to the work of 
preaching the Gospel. ¢ 

The Platform of Church Polity of which 
some of these distinct utterances are a part 
was approved in its “general principles 
and scope” by the National Council.§ 

The reader will not fail to notice, that 
by this action of the Council the Cam- 
bridge Platform of 1648 is in important 
details superseded by the new Platform 
of 1865; and that, while the former remains 


* Proceedings of the Council of 1865, p. 126. 
+ Ibid., p. 183. 
§ Ibid., pp. 430, 464. 


t Ibid., third resolution, p. 464. 
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venerable by age, and is still valuable as a 
compend of principles, it cannot be ap- 
pealed to in all respects as a guide for the 
future. 

The truth cf the matter seems to be 
this, — The fundamental principles of Con- 
gregationalism are found in the New Tes- 
tament; the application and working of 
these principles are left to be determined 
by circumstances. As circumstances vary, 
in the process of ages, so the precise 
methods must vary in which these princi- 
ples shall be brought into action. Congre- 
gationalism, beyond its essential ideas, is 
simply a matter of usage. When great 
changes have occurred, as in the history of 
this country during two hundred years 
past, our system of ecclesiastical polity of 
course needs, and must assume, correspond- 
ing changes. “It is agreed on all hands 
that [the Cambridge Platform] contains 
some principles which cannot now be 
adopted. It has some deficiencies which 
ought to be supplied. None of our minis- 
ters and churches conform to all its provis- 
ions. There are passages in it which all 
regard as inadmissible at the present 
day.”* That venerable Platform is like 
the old buildings which our fathers erected 
here in Boston. They answered very well 
for a time ; but the necessities of an extend- 
ed commerce and an advancing civilization 
compel us now to replace them with larg- 
er, firmer, and more elaborate structures, 

The views now presented are well sus- 
tained in an able article on “ Congrega- 
tional Polity, Usages, and Law,” by Hon. 
Woodbury Davis, found in the Boston 
Review for July, 1865. A few brief sen- 
tences from it follow: ‘ Congregational 
Churches have a system of unwritten law, 
made such by custom and usage. The sys- 
tem of our forefathers was gradually 
changed and modified. The views of the 
Pilgrims were crude and indefinite. Their 
principles of Church Government were 
necessarily theoretical, and liable to be 
modified by practical experience. Planted 
in a new country, their development was 

* Manual of 1846, pp. 11, 13. 
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a work of time. Congregationalism began 
when the churches were few, feeble, and 
scattered. It has grown up with them, 
from a crude, indefinite theory, changed 
from time to time by experience and wis- 
dom. Its best.days were not its earliest, 
when it was in its infancy, laying its foun- 
dations, testing its principles. It was by 
this very process that some theories were 
rejected, some usages abandoned ; and it 
would be folly in us now to take them for 
our guides, rather than the usages and 
principles that have stood the test of time, 
and are commended to us by the wisdom 
and piety of the past hundred years.” 

“This practice [of the early New Eng- 
land churches] soon began to be departed 
from, because the doctrine that was the 
foundation of it was no longer received by 
the churches. A minister of the Gospel, 
therefore, is a public religious teacher, or- 
dained and recognized as such according 
to the usages of the denomination.” 

We, of this generation, hold to the per- 
manence of the ministerial character, and 


.yet we claim to be as thorough and as ear- 


nest in our Congregationalism as our fathers, 
In some things we can see farther than 
they. Our circumstances are extremely 
different from theirs. We find ourselves 
obliged to contend with obstacles of which 
they could have no conception. We have 
found it necessary to yield to the current of 
events, — a force against which all human 
strength contends in vain. All civil as 
well as ecclesiastical institutions are modi- 
fied by circumstances. The British con- 
stitution is far from what it was two hun- 
dred years ago. In many instances its 
original theory has been wholly set aside. 
Our own civil government has undergone 
great changes. Although the United 
States have a written Constitution, this in- 
strument has been very differently inter- 
preted, and the administration of several 
of the departments of the government dif- 
fers widely from former practice. It must 
be so from the nature of the case. It 
should surprise no one, therefore, that’ the 
usages of Congregationalism are found to 
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differ, in some important respects, from 
what they were two centuries ago. One 
great excellency of our system is its flexi- 
bility ; its easy adaptation to the ever-va- 
rying circumstances in which human beings 
are placed. - 

With much regret the present writer has 
seen a different theory of ordination pro- 
mulgated in a recent work on Congrega- 
tionalism, the title of which is given below.* 
Of the value of that work, taken as a whole, 
there can be no diversity of opinion among 
the members of our denomination. The 
wide research, the patient industry, and the 
kind spirit therein: exhibited are deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. We may ven- 
ture to suggest, however, that the author 
has, in some instances, shown a tendency 
to generalization, and the drawing of 
inferences, which a sober and mature 
judgment will hardly allow. To draw 
inferences is easy; but it is proverbially 
hazardous. It is usually thought that a 
mathematical inference is, above all oth- 
ers, inevitable. Yet we can demonstrate 
mathematically, with no apparent flaw in 
the chain of proof, what no man in his 
senses can possibly believe. 

The respected author, just referred to, 
attempts to prove that, as soon as a minister 
ceases to be the pastor of a local church, 
he ceases to be a minister, and, to use his 
own phrase, “subsides into a mere lay- 
man.” This he endeavors to prove by 
citations from early Congregational au- 
thorities, which either do not touch the 
point, or by lapse of time have become 
wholly inapplicable in our day. He relies 
wholly on theory, — the theory of a Congre- 
gational church, as exhibited by Robinson, 
Cotton, and in the Cambridge Platform. 
This theory was of course crude, indefinite, 
immature; and, from the nature of the 
case, must share the fate of all theories; 
that is to say, its application must vary 
with circumstances. Like the theory of 


* “Congregationalism: what it is; whence it is; how 
it works; why it is better than any other form of 
Chureh Government; and what are its consequent de- 
mands.” By Iev. Henry M. Dexter. 1 vol. 8yo. 
350 pp. 
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the British constitution and of our own 
system of civil government, it must bend 
to the force of events. The inferences 
which our respected brother has drawn 
from the authorities he quotes we do not 
admit to be strictly just; for Robinson, 
Cotton, and the others, were contending 
against the idea of a hierarchy, in whatever 
form it might be developed. Their words 
have this extent; no more. We are to 
take their views as they themselves enter- 
tained them; and this, mutatis mutandis, 
we are sure all Congregationalists of the 
present day are willing to do. 

Granting, however, that our author’s 
views on the subject referred to are a 
matter of just inference from the Cam- 
bridge Platform, and the writers of that 
age, we have already shown that this old 
Platform is partially superseded by more re- 
cent deliverances, and is now to be classed 
among the things that were. Troja fuit. 
We must now “accept the situation” in 
which we find ourselves. It is now settled, 
beyond all dispute, that the act of a dis- 
missing council, in our day, does not 
deprive a minister, if dismissed without 
reproach, of his commission to preach the 
Gospel, and to administer its ordinances ; 
it has no effect whatever on his standing 
as a minister; it does NOT reduce him to 
the condition of a mere layman. Our 
churches, at the present time, do not ac- 
cept this as a part of Congregationalism ; 
and we believe THEY NEVER WILL. 

We are not advocates for a hierarchy, 
in any shape or in any degree. We be- 
lieve that all church power, under Christ, 
is derived from the church itself. We are 
very far from believing that ordination, as 
practised in the Congregational body or in 
any other, confers on the recipient any 
occult, subtle, mysterious ability, at all 
akin to the power of working miracles or 
conveying in any manner or degree the 
special and extraordinary influences of the 
Holy Ghost. It imparts no power of giv- 
ing a potent efficacy to the sacraments or 
a singular energy to the word. But ordi- 
nation, even by Congregational ministers, 
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does confer some power which the recipi- 
ent had not before. Otherwise it is a 
farce and a delusion. It makes a man a 
minister of Jesus Christ in the full and 
proper sense. It gives him a commission 
to act as a minister, and to perform all 
ministerial functions, anywhere, if Provi- 
dence shall open the way. As long as he 
keeps himself free from scandal and from 
heresy, he may exercise his ministry, if 
opportunity be afforded. He is not de- 
prived of his commission when dismissed 
from the pastoral care of a local church. 
The act of dismission does not put him 
back into the ecclesiastical status held by 
him previous to ordination. If dismissed 
without censure, is he still as competent to 
all the functions of the ministry as any of 
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his brethren who are pastors; and his min- 
isterial acts have as much validity. Equally 
with his brethren, ceteris paribus, he is 
entitled to the esteem, honor, and consid- 
eration which properly belong to a min- 
ister of the Lord Jesus Christ. To deny 
this is to inflict a grievous, causeless wrong 
on a suffering brother ; and it is not only 
to disregard the voice of the entire denomi- 
nation as uttered here in Council in 1865, 
but to disown the teaching of that Divine 
Master who appointed his ministry for life, 
and declared that they all, however di- 
verse in native talent, in intellectual acqui- 
sition or worldly estate, are in rank and 
office equal.* 


* Matt.*xxiii. 6-12. Mark x. 43, 44. Luke xxii. 
26, 27. 
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I 


WE are wont to think of New England 
as the first, and for a long time the only, 
home of Congregationalism in America. 
But there are materials for the early his- 
tory of the denomination in our country 
outside of that special domain. There 
may have been Puritans of the Indepen- 
dent order among those that landed at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. Certain it 
is that, gradually, or in numbers, they 
came within a few years, forming a settle- 
ment at Nansemond, on the left bank of 
the James River. At what precise time 
the Congregational Church there began 
to be no data are at hand to determine. 
We first hear of it in this way: A vessel 
arrives at Boston from Virginia, bringing 
a Mr. Phillip Bennett, who bears a letter 
dated May 24, 1642, and signed by him- 
self, Richard Gookin, John Hill, and sev- 
‘enty-one others, earnestly asking for faith- 
ful ministers, and setting forth the prom- 
ising field for their labors at the South. 


The petition was read at a public lecture 
in Boston, and the pastors of the city and 
vicinity set apart a day to consider it, 
with fasting and prayer, after which they 
selected three of their best men, — Rev. 
John Knoules, of Watertown ; Rev. Thom- 
as James, of Charlestown; and Rev. Wm. 
Thompson, of Braintree. These they sent 
forth upon the distant and laborious mis- 
sion. After eleven weeks of perilous 
winter voyaging and journeying they ar- 
rived at their destination, and were wel- 
comed at Nansemond, but by no means 
welcomed by the Governor, Berkeley, and 
the other officials, bent as they were upon 
fulfilling the behests of their masters, the 
king and prelates, who, in their blind 
bigotry, were driving the republican ele- 
ment of Church and State in England to 
revolution, and precipitating their own 
ruin. Virginia then, like Virgittlia to-day, 
saw no need of missionaries from Massa- 
chusetts, and would rather keep away and 
drive away that sort of people than have 
her fields cultivated and her commerce 
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flourish. The ministers remained for a 
few months only, finding the restrictions put 
upon them by the ruling powers a hopeless 
hindrance to their usefulness. Knoules 
and James went back to Massachusetts. 
Thompson, accompanied by Gookin and 
other of the Nansemond people, emigrat- 
ed to Maryland, where the policy of the 
Proprietary, Lord Baltimore, allowed more 
freedom to Protestant as well as Roman 
Catholic Non-conformists than they could 
enjoy in the neighboring province. Here 
he remained and labored five or six years. 
During this time reports were sent to Lord 
Baltimore, in England, accusing him of 
complicity with rebels against his lord- 
ship’s authority in the province. Where- 
upon the provincial assembly interposed, 
and assured the Proprietary that the 
charges were utterly false, and that the 
character of the accused was excellent. 
Soon after, this first Congregational min- 
ister of Maryland returned to live and 
die, honored and beloved, among his old 
parishioners in Braintree, Mass. 

Meanwhile the Nansemond people were 
in trouble. Governor Berkeley had reached 
that stage of wrath where James I. had 
cried out concerning the Puritans: “I 
will make them conform or I will harry 
them out of my kingdom !” 

On behalf of the church, Rev. Mr. 
Harrison, the pastor, and Mr. Durand, the 
elder, visited Boston; stating that the 
church numbered 118 members, and that 
nearly a thousand persons sympathized 
with their mode of worship, but that, 
owing to the Governor’s opposition, they 
would be obliged to seek a new home, and 
they sought advice about the removal of 
these people to one of the Bahama Islands. 
Maryland, however, was destined to re- 
ceive the new Pilgrims. 


Il. 


Because the Barons of Baltimore, in 
whom the chartered rights and privileges 
of the province of Maryland were vested, 
professed the Roman Catholic faith, and 
the gentlemen adventurers who first came, 
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under the charter, to colonize the territory 
represented that faith, and brought with 
them Jesuit priests who took possession 
with Romish ceremonies, Marylend is 
almost universally reckoned to have beén 
originally a Roman Catholic settlement. 

To Lord Cecil Baltimore has also been 
generally accorded the merit of a religious 
liberality, remarkable, and almost without 
example, in those intolerant times, because, 
being himself a Roman Catholic, he gave 
equal protection in his province to all re- 
ligious sects. Much might be said by way 
of modifying both these impressions. It is 
enough now to note the following points: 

(1.) The settlement of Kent Island, in 
Chesapeake Bay, nearly opposite Annap- 
olis, by a company of Church of England 
men preceded that of St. Mary’s — the 
location of Lord Baltimore’s colony — by 
several years. 

(2.) The St. Mary’s company came 
over in two vessels. In a pinnace called 
“ The Dove ” were seventeen gentlemen ; of 
these several, perhaps all, were Romanists. 
In the second vessel, called “ The Ark,” 
were some 300 laboring men”; of these 
there is evidence that a large majority 
were Protestants. It is not unlikely that 
many of them were Puritan Protestants. 
Some curious records remain showing that, 
while to these indentured servants, me- 
chanics, and farmers was furnished no 
religious ministry, but that of the Jesuit 
priests, who labored jealously to proselyte 
the men of Protestant faith, these latter se- 
cured for themselves at St. Mary’s a chapel 
where from time to time they met to wor-. 
ship and to read aloud from the few volumes 
of sermons that were found among them. 

(3.) After these two settlements, — the 
one wholly Protestant, the other largely 
so, — followed the Puritan Congregational 
colony, of which we are to speak more 
fully. So that, in truth, there is no ground 
for the assumption that Maryland was, as 
to its origin and early history, distinctively 
Roman Catholic. 

(4.) With reference to Lord Baltimore, 
the fact is patent that he was not a relig- 
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ious zealot, but a shrewd man of affairs ; 
that, while he was more than willing to 
furnish an asylum for the people of his own 
persuasion in religion, he was much too 
wise to risk his own interest and theirs by 
adopting a policy that would raise against 
him the opposition of Protestant princes 
and people, whereby his charter would be 
sure to slip out of his grasp. His life, 
spent wholly in England, was one long 
struggle so to conform his administration 
to the revolutions in the superior govern- 
ment there, that he should not lose caste 
at court, and so lose his plantation in the 
New World. Both James I., from whom 
the charter originated, and Charles I., by 
whom it was maintained, were violent de- 
fenders of the Protestant faith. They 
could readily confer privileges upon a fa- 
vorite, even although he went beyond 
High Church all the way to Rome, but 
only in case he did not allow his ecclesias- 
tical connection to influence his course as 
a public man and a lord proprietor. For- 
tunate for his fame, fortunate for his church, 
which has scarcely another such instance 
of leniency and liberality to show, fortu- 
nate alike for the Romanists and Protes- 
tants of Maryland at that day, that so sin- 
gular an anomaly occurred. 

For the Congregational Protestants, how- 
ever, the good fortune might have been far 
less but for the rise of their own party to 
power in the person of Oliver Cromwell. 
At just the time when this change took 
place, Lord Baltimore, having occasion to 
appoint a new Governor for his province 
over the sea, selected for the office William 
Stone, a Protestant and known friend of 
the Parliament, who had resided for some 
time, and held the office of High Sheriff, 
in Northampton County, Virginia. 


Il. 


Ir was a condition of the new Governor’s 
appointment that he should, within a short 
time, bring in “five hundred people of 
British or Irish descent.” And here was 
the opportunity for our friends af Nanse- 
mond. Some one, speaking for the Gov- 


ernor, assured them that they need not go 
far to find the two things they needed, — 
land and liberty. There could be no doubt 
of Lord Baltimore’s readiness to entertain 
them in his territory, for years before he 
had sent to Major Edward Gibbons, of 
Massachusetts, — with whom he had be- 
come acquainted in London, — making a 
tender of land and liberty in religion, and 
all other privileges which the place af- 
forded to such as he could induce to 
transport themselves to Maryland. That 
proffer bore no fruit ; for freedom and com- 
fort in Massachusetts were not lightly to 
be exchanged for an uncertainty. But 
the case was different when the home that 
had been enjoyed was about to be taken 
away or to be made a prison. Writing 
their wishes to the Proprietary, but not 
able to wait the slow return of an an- 
swer, the Nansemond people accepted the 
assurance given to them by the local au- 
thorities, and prepared to set forth upon 
their pilgrimage. No pen or pencil has 
depicted for us the scene of their parting 
from the place and the friends that had 
doubtless become endeared to them. Of 
the voyage and its incidents there is no 
account. It is not unlikely that the whole 
company did not go together, but in differ- 
ent parties, during the spring and summer 
of 1649. We know that in the number of 
emigrants were Mr. Durand, the church 
elder, and Mr. Richard Bennett, before 
mentioned, a man of wealth and worth. 
Up the grand bay, —unfrequented with 
sails, save those of the swift flocks of birds 
that flew before them,— along the fair 
shores where, now and then, they caught 
sight of savage forms through the foliage, 
past the hamlet of St. Mary’s and the 
mouth of the Patuxent they move up to 
the outlet of the Severn. On the right 
bank of the river, nearly opposite to the 
present city of Annapolis, they land and 
fix their habitation. Like Roger Williams, 
recognizing the goodness of God that has 
provided a new home when the first was 
lost, they call the spot PROVIDENCE. 

It is likely that their attention had been 
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turned to this place by Mr. Thompson and 
his companions, but whether any of these 
were at the time residing there is uncer- 
tain. At best, it was a wild and lonely 
spot. The wide waters of the Chesapeake 
in front, the Severn below, the inlet above, 
the forest around and in the rear, —a for- 
est where not wild beasts alone, but savage 
men roamed. A sense of desolation and 
of danger there must have been, not un- 
mingled with the pleasant excitement of 
novelty, of hope, of labor, and, above all, 
with the peace and rapture of a sacred 
purpose and a full faith in God. For 
truth’s sake, for conscience’s sake, for 
freedom’s sake they had endured banish- 
ment; and a motive so heroic and Chris- 
tian brought to them a present reward. 

Here they remained, building their rude 
dwellings, breaking the soil, meeting for 
prayer and praise, their whole life that of 
a Christian church independent of all laws 
but the law of sacred brotherhood, and 
needing no other government to secure 
among them peace, order, and mutual help- 
fulness. 

IV. 

Tue letter which the pilgrims from Vir- 
ginia sent to Lord Baltimore asked for 
land, liberty of conscience, and the privi- 
lege of holding courts within themselves. 
In due time came the answer, acceding 
to their requests on condition that they 
should take the oath of allegiance to him 
‘‘as the true and absolute lord and pro- 
prietary of this province and country of 
Maryland”; swearing “to defend and 
maintain his lordship’s royal jurisdiction 
and dominion over and in the said prov- 
ince.” This oath had been but recently 
prescribed by the proprietor, and reluc- 
tantly ratified by the Provincial Assembly. 
If the Nansemond people knew of it be- 
fore coming, the general assurance which 
was given them of a large liberty made 
them presume that it would not be forced 
upon them. And now the progress of 
events made them still less disposed to 
commit themselves without reservation to 
the rule of a subject; for the same vessel 


that brought Lord Baltimore’s letter to 
the Severn brought word also that Charles 
I. had been beheaded, and that Parlia- 
ment had proclaimed the penalty of trea- 
son against any who should acknowledge 
the Prince of Wales his successor. Just 
that which made the proprietor strenuous 
to maintain his prerogative encouraged 
the colonists to retain their indepen- 
dence. Says their own chronicler : “ The 
oath was very scrupulously looked upon : 
first, in regard it binds to be subject toa 
Royal jurisdiction and absolute Dominion 
of the Lord Baltimore, and to defend it to 
him against all power whatsoever. This 
was thought far too high for him, being a 
Subject, to exact upon such terms as it 
was exacted, and too much unsuitable to 
the present liberty which God has given 
the English subjects from arbitrary and 
Popish government, as the Lord Balti- 
more’s government doth plainly appear to 
be. Secondly, it was exceedingly scru- 
pled on another account, namely, that 
they must swear to uphold that govern- 
ment and those officers who are sworn to 
countenance and uphold anti-Christ, in 
plain words,—as expressed in those offi- 
cers’ oaths, — the Roman Catholic religion. 
And for these people to own such by an 
oath whom in their hearts they could by 
no means close with, what could it be 
accounted but collusion?” The pledge 
exacted by Lord Baltimore’s officers was 
definitely this: “ not directly nor indirectly 
to trouble, molest, or discountenance any 
person whatsoever professing to believe in 
Jesus. Christ, and in particular no Ro- 
man Catholic for or in respect of his or 
her religion.” No doubt it was designed 
for the special benefit of the Romanists as 
being in special danger; but the form was 
negative, not positive, and in reality it put 
all sects upon the same footing. We need 
not deny that these Virginia Independents, 
who had known the bitterness of intoler- 
ance and persecution against themselves, 
regarded as a violation of duty the mere 
failure to discountenance by civil statutes 
those whom they reckoned emissaries of 
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falsehood and the embodiment of the per- 
secuting spirit. In this respect they were 
less advanced than were their brethren who 
were earlier here; as the Plymouth men 
were more liberal in their ideas and action 
than the later colonists of Massachusetts. 

Declining to take out titles for land 
upon the proposed terms, the Severn 
people remained as “squatters,” waiting 
the march of events and improving their 
condition as they might. Of their daily 
life no record is left. The leading man 
in the church appears to have been Elder 
Durand. The former pastor, Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, either did not come with them 
from Nansemond or left soon after for 
Boston, and thence for England, in order, 
if possible, to obtain redress for the wrongs 
endured by himself and congregation at 
the hands of Governor Berkeley. He did 
not return to the New World, but at home 
received distinguished honor as a faithful 
and able minister. 


Governor Stone had for several 
months been in England. On his return 
he summoned the Provincial Assembly to 
meet at St. Mary’s, April 2, 1650. As no 
representatives that day appeared from 
Kent Island nor from Providence, the House 
was adjourned for a few days, during which 
the Governor went in person to Providence 
and used such persuasion that two dele- 
gates were elected, — Mr. James Cox and 
Mr. George Puddington. How essential 
the active co-operation of the Puritans 
was felt to be is apparent from this jour- 
ney and painstaking, and likewise from 
the fact that at the organization of the 
House Mr. James Cox was chosen Speaker. 
If a majority of the members were not 
themselves Puritans and Independents, 
they at least saw the expediency of con- 
forming in their choice of chief officer and 
in the spirit of their legislation to the state 
of affairs in England, where the watchful 
Proprietary was witnessing the rapid rise 
of the Independents to supreme power. 
By this legislative body the place occupied 
by the Puritans was erected into a County, 
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which was named Anne Arundel, after 
Anne, lately deceased daughter of the 
Earl of Arundel and wife of Lord Balti- 
more. The rights of the Proprietary were 
recognized, with this clause added, —“ So 
far as they do not in any sort infringe or 
prejudice the just and lawful liberties or 
privileges of the free-born subjects of the 
Kingdom of England”; and the oath of 
fidelity was modified by omitting the terms 
“absolute lord” and “ royal jurisdiction,” 
and inserting before “ right, title, interest,” 
etc., the words “just and lawful,” and at 
the close this qualification: “not in any 
wise understood to infringe, or prejudice 
liberty of conscience in point of religion.” 
Before separating, all the Protestant mem- 
bers signed a certificate, “that we doe 
heere enjoy all fitting and convenient 
freedome and liberty in the exercise of our 
religion under his lordship’s government 
and interest.” Lord Baltimore, on his 
part, was equally conciliatory. He ac- 
cepted the modifications to the oath of 
allegiance, and also appointed Major Ed- 
ward Gibbons, the leading military man of 
Massachusetts, and a zealous member of a 
Congregational church in Boston, to be 
Admiral of Maryland and a member of the 
Governor’s Council. Major G. removed 
to the province and resided at St. Mary’s. 

Governor Stone again visited Providence 
and organized a local government from 
among the people themselves, appointing 
Mr. Edward Lloyd Commandant, and with 
him seven Commissioners to grant warrants, 
assemble courts, etc. 


VI. 


Bor not all Lord Baltimore’s shrewdness 
and suppleness could avail, amidst the com- 
plications and changes of the time, to keep 
him from trouble and damage, with refer- 
ence to his hard-earned property and au- 
thority in.the New World. Parliament 
had given to the Council of State authority 
to “enforce obedience and settle governors 
in those plantations that stood opposed to 
Parliament.” It began now to be rumored 
that Maryland, as well as Virginia, was to 
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be included in the “ reducement.” These 
rumors flying to the province itself, had 
their effect upon the conduct of the 
Pilgrims at Providence. When the As- 
sembly was summoned to meet at St. 
Mary’s in 1651, Mr. Lloyd, the Command- 
er of Anne Arundel County, returned a 
curt answer, declining, in behalf of the 
people there, participation in councils so 
likely now to be soon superseded. This 
being duly reported to Lord Baltimore, he 
wrote back in terms that revealed his 
vexation at what he professed to regard as 
“a malign sense of ingratitude and other 
ill affections.” He asserted that any 
rumors about the dissolution of his patent 
were false, and referred the people for 
testimony on this point to their former 
pastor, Mr. Harrison, now in England, 
and closed by requiring the Governor and 
Assembly to fine and otherwise punish all 
who should hereafter refuse to act upon a 
summons to sit in the Legislature. The 
perturbation of his lordship was produced, 
not alone by Commander Lloyd’s un- 
gracious message, but partly also by com- 
plaints against his administration that 
reached him through the Committee of 
Parliament. At the moment when he de- 
clared there was no danger to his title, the 
danger was imminent. Only one month 
later, Commissioners were appointed by 
Parliament, “ to reduce all the plantations 
within the bay of Chesopiack to their due 
obedience to the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land.” It was afterward claimed by Lord 
Baltimore that, in consideration of his 
having given harbor to the Puritans when 
driven out of Virginia, Maryland was to 
have been excepted from the operation of 
this measure. But the Commissioners made 
no such exception. Two of the three 
to whom the active duty of reducement 
fell were Captain Claiborne, the original 
proprietor of Kent Island, — between 
whom and Lord Baltimore there had been 
long and bitter strife for the possession of 
that island, —and Mr. Richard Bennett, 
one of the leading members of the Nan- 
semond church, who had come with them 
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to Providence, but had afterward re- 
turned. They demanded of Governor 
Stone an engagement “to be true and 
faithful to the Commonwealth, as now 
established, without king or lords”; and 
to substitute in all writs and processes, in 
place of the Proprietary’s name, “the 
keepers of the liberties of England, by 
authority of Parliament.” To this last 
the Governor demurred, as being incon- 
sistent with his duty to Lord Baltimore. 
Whereupon the Commissioners removed 
him and his council from office, and ap- 
pointed a new council. Bennett and 
Claiborne then returned to Virginia, 
where the former was elected Governor 
over the province, from which, a few 
months before, he and his fellow-church- 
members.had been driven out. Claiborne 
was made Secretary of State. Soon after 
Stone was reinstated by these officials, 
such being the desire of the Maryland 
people, and the Governor. having set aside 
the scruples before entertained. For 
several months order and quiet again 
reigned. Except for some trouble with 
the Indians, the settlers upon the banks of 
the Severn were allowed, undisturbed, to 
pursue their regular occupations. The 
quiet, however, was owing to the fact that 
no vessels arrived from England to re- 
port the progress of the revolution there. 
It was just before the forcible dissolu- 
tion of the Long Parliament by Cromwell 
that Lord Baltimore, thinking the Parlia- 
ment would not interfere, and failing to 
perceive what new power would supersede 
that which had become little better than 
imbecility, sent to Governor Stone instruc- 
tions upon which he at once proceeded to 
act. These required that the Proprie- 
tary’s former authority should be again 
recognized, and that persons who were 
occupying lands should take out patents 
from him, and assume the oath of fidelity 
to him, on pain of being forever debarred 
from ownership. The order created much 
excitement ; but, before it could be carried 
into effect, came new despatches, an- 
nouncing that Oliver Cromwell had been 
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duly installed as “ Lord Protector of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and the dominions 
adjoining.” Immediately (May 6, 1654) 
the Governor issued a proclamation, ac- 
knowledging the Protectorate. But, mean- 
while, the Puritans had appealed to the 
Commissioners, Bennett and Claiborne, 
for defence against what they regarded as 
unjust and oppressive in Lord Baltimore’s 
government. The Commissioners came 
in July, and were met by the Governor 
and Council in a hostile manner; but the 
latter, finding themselves unprepared for 
a successful resistance, concluded to resign 
their offices. Thereupon the administra- 
tion was committed to a board, consisting 
of Captain Wm. Fuller, Richard Preston, 
Wm. Durand, Edward Lloyd, Captain 
John Smith, Leonard Strong, John Lan- 
son, John Hatch, Richard Welles, and 
Richard Ewen. Most of these were Provi- 
dence men. Elder Durand was made Sec- 
retary. Roman Catholics were precluded 
from holding office under this govern- 
ment; and, by the Assembly, when it met, 
was passed, among many good and praise- 
worthy acts in favor of freedom and mo- 
rality, one which provided that the liberty 
extended to all other types of religion “ be 
not extended to popery or prelacy, or to 
such as, under the profession of Christ, 
hold forth and practise licentiousness.” 

Haters of the Puritans, — and such, al- 
most without exception, are the historians 
of Maryland, — while indulging ridicule 
concerning their legislation against drunk- 
enness, profanity, slandering, Sabbath- 
breaking, and adultery, quote also this 
narrow legislation in proof that they were 
a race of bigoted, cruel, hypocritical be- 
ings; as if their intolerance — which is a 
thousand times to be regretted — were not 
a rag of that old Romish robe which they 
had tried to tear off and throw away. 


VI. 


WHEN tidings reached Lord Baltimore 
in England of his utter dispossession in his 
province, he was greatly displeased. Hav- 
ing some hope yet that the Lord Protector 
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would continue his title, he blamed Gov- 
ernor Stone, and in effect charged him 
with cowardice for giving up without 
striking one blow. The Governor was 
not a coward, and set vigorously at work 
to prove it. That is to say, he proceeded 
to organize an armed force in the county 
of St. Mary’s for an attack upon the peo- 
ple of the Severn. And now ensued a 
miniature war, the account of which is: 
contained chiefly in four pamphlets pub- 
lished in London soon after. Of the first 
a few printed copies are to be found. 
Perhaps the only one in this country 
belongs to the Boston Atheneum. Of 
the other three, I do not know whether 
any but copies in manuscript remain. 
Those which have been seen by the writer 
of this sketch are in possession of Rev. 
Ethan Allen, an Episcopal clergyman of 
Baltimore. The titles are as follows: — 


“ BaByton’s Fary in Maryland. A fair 
Warnine to Lord Baltimore, or a Relation 
of an Assault made by diverse Papists and 
Popish Officers of the Lord Baltimore’s 
against the Protestants in Maryland: to 
whom God gave a great Victory against a 
greater force of Souldiers and armed men 
who came to destroy them. Published by 
Leonard Strong, Agent for the people of 
Providence, in Maryland. London. Printed 
for the Author, 1655.” 

“A just and cleere REFUTATION of a false 
and scandalous Pamphlet, entitled Babylon’s 
Fall in Maryland,etc. And A true discovery 
of certain strange and inhumane proceedings 
of some ungrateful people in Maryland, to- 
ward those who formerly preserved them in 
time of their deepest distress. By John Lang, 
ford, Gentleman, Servant to the Lord Balti- 
more. Prov. 18.17. Prov. 26. 26.” 

“An additional brief narrative of a late 
bloody design against the Protestants in Anne 
Arundel and Severn, Maryland, in the coun- 
try of Virginia, as also the extraordinary de- 
liverance of these poor, oppressed people. 
Set forth by Roger Heamans, commander of 
the ship Golden Lyon, an eyewitness there. 
London, July 24, 1655.” 

‘“ Hammond versus Heamans, or an answer 
to an audacious pamphlet published by an 
impudent and ridiculous fellow named Roger 
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Heamans, calling himself Commander of the 
ship Golden Lyon, wherein he endeavors by 
lies and holy expressions to cover over his 
murders and treacheries, committed in the 
Province of Maryland, to the utter ruin of 
that flourishing plantation; having for a 
great sum sold himself to proceed in those 
cruelties ; it being altogether answered out of 
the abstract of credible oaths taken here in 
England. In which is published his High- 
hesses absolute though neglected command to 
Richard Bennett, late Governor of Virginia, 
and all others not to disturb the Lord Balti- 


. more’s plantation in Maryland. By John Ham- 


mond, a sufferer in these calamities. Printed 
at London for the use of the Author, and are 
to be sold at the Royal Exchange in Cornhill.” 

The body of the respective pamphlets 
answers to their titles. Mr. Strong’s, can- 
did and devout; Mr. Langford’s, plausible, 
severe, and denunciatory ; Captain Hea- 
mans’s, straightforward and confirmatory 
of the account by Mr. Strong; Captain 
Hammond’s, violent and abusive. There is 
no reason to doubt the essential accuracy 
of the Puritan writer. ‘“ Babylon’s Fall” 
is well worthy of a reprint. Itis a graphic 
narrative, and full of Old Testament 
eloquence. The story is in substance as 
follows : — 

Governor Stone, having collected some 
200 men and 12 boats, set out, about March 
20th, for Providence, part of the forces be- 
ing embarked, and part marching along 
the Bay coast. On the way they were 
met by messengers, remonstrating, asking 
the Governor for his authority in this 
business, and protesting that, ifhe would not 
come to terms, ‘‘ they were resolved to com- 
mit themselves into the hands of God, and 
rather die like men than live like slaves.” 
The messengers were detained. Part of 
them, however, made their escape and 
carried to Providence the warning of dan- 
ger at hand. Governor Stone despatched a 
summons to surrender ; but, no notice being 
taken of it, proceeded to the harbor of 
Providence, now Annapolis. About dusk 
on the 24th of March the fleet appeared. 

A Council of War was now called by 
Captain Fuller, and it was determined 
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that Mr. Durand should go on board the 
ship “ Golden Lyon,” then lying at anchor 
in the river, affix on the mainmast a procla- 
mation directed to the Captain, Heamans, 
requiring him, “in the name of the Pro- 
tector and Commonwealth of England, and 
for the maintenance of the just liberties, 
lives, and estates of the free subjects thereof 
against an unjust power, to be aiding and 
assisting in this service.” Captain H. was 
at first unwilling; but afterwards, seeing 
the equity of the cause, and the ground- 
less proceeding of the enemy, he offered 
himself “ ship and men” for that service, 
to be directed by the said William Durand. 
It was alleged — but without good reason 
— by the Governor's party that the Cap- 
tain was persuaded by pecuniary motives. 

A gun was fired from the “ Golden 
Lyon” to halt the flotilla or bring a mes- 
senger on board. Governor Stone, how- 
ever, moved forward and landed his men 
on a point of land just to the east of where 
Annapolis stands. During the night he 
managed to get the boats farther up the 
stream, which there formed a creek; but 
the morning light revealed the fact that 
the Puritans had also been busy; for 
there, at the mouth of the creek, was a 
vessel with two pieces of ordnance com- 
pletely blockading the little fleet. Some 
accounts say, that a shot from the “‘ Golden 
Lyon” falling among the St. Mary’s men 
on shore killed one of them. Mr. Strong’s 
statement is > “ The same day of the week 
and the 25th of March, the enemy ap- 
peared in a body upon a narrow neck of 
land, near their vessels, and with drums and 
shoutings said, Come, ye Rogues! Come, 
ye Rogues! Roundheaded Dogs; which 
caused the captain of the ship to give fire 
at them, and forced them to march farther 
off into the neck of land.” In the mean 
while, Captain Fuller with one hundred 
and twenty men marched round the head 
of the creek, and so the two little armies 
stood confronting one another. Captain 
Fuller, still expecting that then at last the 
enemy miglit give a reason for his coming, 
commanded his men upon pain of death 
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not to shoot a gun or give the first onset ; 
setting up the standard of the Common- 
wealth of England, against which the 
enemy shot five or six guns, and killed one 
man in the front, before a shot was made 
by the other. Then the word was given, 
“ In the name of God, fallon! God is our 
strength!” —that was the word for Provi- 
dence ; the Marylander’s word was “ Hey 
for St. Maries!” ‘“ The charge was fierce 
and sharp for the time; but through the 
glorious presence of the Lord of Hosts, 
manifested in and towards His poor op- 
pressed people, the enemy could not endure, 
but gave back, and were so effectually 
charged home that they were all routed, 
turned their backs, threw down their arms, 
and begged mercy. Of the whole company 
of the Marylanders there escaped only 
fouror five. All the rest of the councillors, 
officers, and soldiers of the Lord Baltimore 
were taken, and so were all their vessels, 
arms, ammunition, and provision, and 
about fifty men slain and wounded. We 
lost only two in the field, but two died 
since of their wounds. God did appear 
wonderful in the field, and in the hearts of 
the people, all confessing Him to be the 
only worker of this victory and deliverance. 

Governor Stone and others were for a 
time detained as prisoners, and an order 
was issued to sequestrate their estates. 
, Meantime a report of all the proceedings 
was sent to Lord Baltimore and to Crom- 
well. The latter had too many other cases 
on hand to devote much attention to 
this controversy. Lord Baltimore, taking 
courage from the delay, appointed a new 
Governor, one Josias Tendall, who had 
taken part in the recent affray against the 
people of the Severn. No sooner, how- 
ever, did Tendall attempt to exercise the 
functions of his office, than he was put 
under arrest, and obliged to pledge his 
submission to the Puritan government until 
affairs should be settled by the supreme 
powers in England. At last, in 1658, a mu- 
tual and amicable agreement was arrived 
at by Lord Baltimore and the Puritan party. 
The former was restored to his proprietary 
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rights, and the latter were secured in their 
civil and religious liberties. So the land 
had rest. 

VII. 

Wuat became of these people who so 
gallantly contended, and who for a number 
of years were the ruling power of the 
Province? There are some scanty ma- 
terials for their history down to near A. D. 
1700, but from this date they quite dis- 
appear. The ruins of a chapel near An- 
napolis, a few gravestones there, a few 
families scattered over the State who have 
Puritan names, are all the traces that now 
remain. Why did the river that rolled 
a little way with increasing volume sink so 
soon out of sight? Only in part can we 
even surmise the answer. But these things 
may be suggested: 1. The church does not 
appear to have had a settled minister, and 
some of its leading men early removed to 
Virginia and elsewhere. 2. Some are 
known to have become Friends or Quakers, 
under the enthusiastic labors of George 
Fox, who commenced his mission in Amer- 
ica upon the banks of the Patuxent. 3. 
The fall of the Commonwealth and decline 
of Puritanism’in England had their corre- 
sponding changes here. 4. In 1700 the 
Church of England was set up, and a tax 
imposed upon every citizen of the Province 
for its support. 5. Providence was changed 
to Annapolis, — the religious colony to the 
political capital. 6. The character of the 
immigration was unfavorable. The de- 
moralization of English society during the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. re- 
ported itself here. Negro slavery grew 
apace, and with it idleness and unthrift. 
It was hard soil for the Puritan tree to 
grow in. No wonder if many families 
sought elsewhere more friendly and con- 
genial associations. 

Whatever other suggestions the history 
may afford, this certainly appears true, — 
that Congregational churches in Maryland 
and Virginia are not quite the new things 
we may have supposed, but these churches 
of to-day are successors, at a long interval, 
of those that existed in the beginning. 
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Afton, 

Albert Lea, 

Anoka, 

Austin, 

Bristol, 

Bristol, Welsh, 
Butternut V., "Welsh, 
Cannon Falls, - 
Chain Lake Centre, 
Claremont, 
Clearwater, 

gl Grove, 


Elgin, 1 
Excelsior & Chanhas’n, 


Faribault, Ist ch., 
: Plymouth, 


Guilford, 
Hamilton, 
Hammond, Wis., 
Hebron, 
High Forest, 
Hudson, Wis., 
Lake City, 
Lakeland, 
Lansing, 
aoe ree 

wiston. 
Malone, Wis. by 
Mantorville, 
Marine, 
Mazeppa, 
Medford, 


1 
Minneapolis, Plymouth, ; 


Monticello, 
Northfield, 
Orono, 
Owatonna, 
Painsville, 
Plainview, 
Prairieville, East, 
Prescott, Wis., 
Princeton, 
Quincy, 
Richmond, Wis., 
River Falls, Wis., 


Spring Valley, 
St. Anthony, 
St. Charles, 
St. Cloud, 

St. Paul, 
Sterling, 
—— . 


West 2 ‘Bau Claire, Wis., 
— City, 


Winona 
York, Dutch, 
Zumbrota 
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James W. Strong, p. 
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None. 
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one. 
None. 
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H. M. H. Stroes, 
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Three churches, organized since the end of statistical year, we omit. 
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Orlando Clark, St. Anthony. Edwin Teele, Bristol Centre. 
Orarn Mivisrens. Chast Gate, Wieabder, Royal Twichell, Anoka. 
David Andrews, Winona. Richard Hall, Agent Amer. Home | J. N. Williams, Lake City. 
Jeremiah R. Barnes, Cannon Falls. Miss’y Society, St. Paul. LIcENTIATE 
Edward Brown, Agent Amer. Tract | William Leavitt, supplying new " 
Society, Rochester. church, Minneapolis. J.B. Ladd, Judson. 


en per Wisconsin churches).— CaurcHEs: 6 with pastors; 89 with acting pastors; 15 vacant. 
‘OTAL, 60. 

Ministers: 6 pastors; 31 acting pastors; 10 others. Torat, 47. 

Cxurco Members: 1,007 males; 1,542 females. Torat, 2,549, — including 228 absent. 

Appitions 1n 1866-67: 278 by profession ; 294 by letter. Torat, 572. 

Removats 1n 1866-67: 26 by death ; 135 by dismissal; 6 by excommunication. Tora, 167. 

Baptisms IN 1866-67: 122 adult; 63 infant. 

In Saspatu ScHoors: 2,881. 

BENEVOLENT ConrripuTions (from 34 churches): $2,372.54; besides subscriptions to Northfield College, 


179. 


CHANGES. — Cuurcues: New,—Bristol, Bristol (Welsh), Butternut V. (Welsh), Lansing, Sauk Centre, Som- 
erset. Dropped from the list, — Hutchinson, Preston, Shakopee (German), Whitewater Falls, 
Ministers: pastor installed, 1; pastor dismissed, 1. Died,—1 stated supply. 


ORGANIZATION.—The churches (with 8 in Wisconsin) are united in a GENERAL CONGREGATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. Officers,—Rev. James W. Strong, Faribault, Moderator; Rev. J. F. Dudley, Winona, Recording 
Secretary ; Rev. Charles Seccombe, Zumbrota, Statistical Secretary. Next ting, — Owat , 2d Thurs- 
day of October, 1868, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 





EDITORIAL NOTE. —The statistics of Minnesota were not forwarded to us in season for our January num- 
ber. They are now given, including the Wisconsin churches belonging to the Minnesota General Conference : 
the inaccuracies appearing in the table we are unable to correct. 


REVISED SUMMARIES. 


In accordance with a statement given on page 111 of our January number, we give revised Summaries of the 
churches of the United States and of North America (including the British Provinces), as changed by the re- 
ports now furnished from Minnesota ; statisticians will substitute the following for those given on pp. 111, etc. 


SUMMARY I.—Cuurcues aAnp Ministers REPORTED IN 1867. 
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SUMMARY II.—MemsBersuHip IN 1867, witH ADDITIONS, REMOVALS, 
BAPTISMS DURING THE STATISTICAL YEAR. 
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column of ministers (not pastors) who died. 





SUMMARY IV.—Sratisticat Reports oF THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL 


CHURCHES, AS PUBLISHED 1858-1868. 
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Congregational Necrology. 


CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Rev. ALBERT PERRY, died at New 
Ipswich, N. H., June 17, 1862, aged 41. 

He was a native of the town in which he 
died, and was the son of a farmer of only 
limited ‘means, whose children were thrown 
upon their own resources, — this son like the 
rest. His earlier years were spent upon the 
farm, but in the company of a father and 
brothers, who, while their hands were upon 
the implements of husbandry, were, not un- 
frequently, employing their minds in the 
discussion of some .of the most profound 
principles of the different philosophies. And 
when in the house, a mother of kindred mind, 
and deep, thorough piety, was lending her in- 
fluence in developing the heart and intellect 
of her children. 3 

The facilities of the academy of his native 
place, scarcely inferior to some of our col- 
leges, were thoroughly improved. In all his 
studies his object was intellectual culture. 
And that object was attained. As helpful 
in this direction, and at the same time to 
secure the means of higher attainments, un- 
der more favorable circumstances, he taught 
in a private family in Virginia some three 
years. 

In 1850 he graduated at the Theological 
Seminary at Andover. Soon after, he re- 
ceived a call from the church in Stoughton, 
Mass., where he was ordained January 8, 
1851. His health failed, and he was dis- 
missed April 13, 1856. With consumption 
fastened upon him, he retired to the quiet- 
ness of his father’s house, where he remained 
till his death. 

And his character was eminently spotless 
and symmetrical. There was no weak point, 
no exception to the general estimate. His 
intellectual character was of a high order. 
Self-made as he was, he was eminently origi- 
nal. Trained to habits of. severe thought, he 
investigated all subjects for himself, and his 
opinions were his own. This was especially 
true of his theological beliefs. He went di- 
rectly to his Bible, and accepted its teach- 
ings. 

Socially he was kind, sympathetic, and 
pre-eminently winning, and in his intercourse 
with society always the gentleman. In his 


domestic relations, whether as a child, brother, 
husband, or parent, he was a rare model. 

As a preacher and pastor he was success- 
ful. His sermons, the legitimate offspring of 
his disciplined intellect and heart, were trans- 
parent and severely logical. His manner was 
winning, and seemed the spontaneous method 
of an intellect of clear convictions, and a 
heart of earnest Christian warmth. As a 
pastor, he won the love and the respect of 
his people in a high degree. And it is worthy 
of mention, for his sake and theirs, that though 
they had another and beloved pastor as his 
successor, they never forgot him even unto 
the end. But a few days before his death he 
was visited by a delegate from the church in 
Stoughton, laden with gifts both of money 
and of all those delicacies which would con- 
tribute to smooth his pathway to the tomb. 

His religion was that of clear and well- 
defined convictions of truth, and of calm, 
firm faith. The affectional was not promi- 
nent, nor was it wanting. He was always to 
be found in the attitude of a serene, cheerful, 
firm readiness to do or to suffer the will of a 
Heavenly Father. This was obvious in his 
life of toil for the Master; and especially in 
the years of his weakness and suffering. He 
was ever cheerful, never cast down. He often 
spoke of his earnest desire to /abor for Christ, 
and said that for him to be laid aside just 
when he had become ready for service was 
profoundly mysterious, but he doubted not 
the love or the wisdom of the ways of God. 
The will of the Lord be done, was the lan- 
guage of his heart and his lips. 

His end was peace. For a long time he had 
known certainly that his work was done, and 
hisend approaching. And to those who knew 
him well, and had frequent opportunity to 
observe him when near his end, he appeared 
an object of true Christian sublimity. But 
by and by that intellect lost its strength, and 
was conscious of its weakness. Then like a 
little child he sweetly confided himself in his 
weakness to the arms of his Saviour. ‘Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly,” were the last ut- 
terances of his lips. 

He died as he had lived, a consistent Chris- 
tian, and as such respected and loved by all. 
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Rev. ISAAC STEARNS PERRY, brother 
of Rey. Albert Perry, the subject of the pre- 
vious notice, died at Northfield, Mass., May 
2, 1865, aged 43. 

Born of the same vigorous stock and edu- 
cated amid the same favoring influences, he 
had many traits of character in common with 
his brother. Like him, he was pre-eminently 
self-made. Without the privilege of a col- 
lege course, he availed himself of the facili- 
ties furnished by the New Ipswich Academy. 
Thorough in every study he pursued, mental 
discipline was a necessary result. 

After completing his course of study at the 
academy, he spent several years in teaching ; 
meantime pursuing, in his own private meth- 
ods, the study of theology. 

After a while, however, he abandoned the 
study of theology, and the purpose to enter 
the ministry, and commenced the study of 
law. His health was doubtless one reason 
for the change of profession ; yet perhaps not 
the only one. Self-made, he was an inde- 
pendent thinker. He utterly repudiated au- 
thority in matters of religious belief. He 
must see for himself, and come to his point of 
satisfactory observation in his own way. And 
there was a time when he feared he might be 
led to results that would not entirely chime 
with the prevailing opinions of the churches 
and ministers with which he was connected. 

More careful investigation convinced him 
of his mistake. For “substance of doctrine” 
he was with the Congregational churches of 
New England, and returned to teaching and 
the study of theology. He taught several 
years in Rahway, N. J., and pursued his 
studies with the aid of Rev. Mr. Sheddan of 
that place. Here he preached his first ser- 
mon in the winter of 1854-55. 

He was licensed to preach by the North 
Worcester Association, October 7,1856. Was 
settled in Bellows Falls, Vermont, January 21, 
1858, where he continued to preach till Sep- 
tember, 1862, when he removed to Northfield, 
Mass., and preached till compelled to cease 
from his labors by feeble health. Consump- 
tion had fastened upon him, and finished its 
fatal work May 2, 1865. His end was peace. 

Mr. Perry, while in his studies he was cold- 
ly intellectual and rigidly logical, was as a 
preacher earnest and affectionate. The same 
traits were prominent in his pastoral labors. 
He gave to his people his warm affections, 
and received theirs in return. 
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Mysterious are the ways of Providence. 
In the earnest labors of self-culture he had 
attained that maturity of intellectual and 
Christian character that fitted him for -use- 
fulness, and then was taken from the field 
which he had chosen for his toils and suc- 
cesses. But God had been training him for 
labors and successes in another sphere. 
“Good is the word of the Lord.” 


Rev. HARPER BOIES was born in Blan- 
ford, Massachusetts, April 21,1797. Having 
resolved early in life to devote himself to the 
ministry, he fitted for college with Dr. Cooley, 
of Granville, Massachusetts, and after passing 
through the usual course of study at Wil- 
liams College and Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary, he commenced preaching in Tolland, 
Massachusetts, where he labored nearly a 
year. He then removed to Harpersfield, New 
York, where he was ordained and installed 
Pastor of the Congregational Church, July 
28, 1830. The sermon on that occasion was 
preached by Dr. Cooley of Granville, from 
Gal. ii. 2,—to whom he always looked up 
with great affection; and in his Diary he 
speaks of that day as one “of peculiar solem- 
nity, and one pregnant with great results both 
to pastor and people.” It was indeed an 
eventful day, for then commenced a ministry 
which continued, with some few interruptions, 
until the close of his life. All who took part in 
the services of that day have now passed away. 

In February, 1835, he left Harpersfield and 
went to Dalton, Massachusetts, where he 
preached about three years. Failing health 
then compelled him to relinquish the work of 
the ministry for a time, and he commenced 
teaching in Granville, where many of his 
early years had been spent. 

In April, 1850, he returned to Harpersfield, 
at the invitation of the Congregational 
Church, and supplied that church and other 
churches in the vicinity with more or less 
regularity, as his health would allow, from 
that time to the present. The people speak 
of his sermons during the past winter as 
being unusually spiritual, and as indicating 
that he was ripening for heaven. 

About two weeks before his death, his 
friends in Harpersfield made him a donation 
visit, and his remarks on that occasion in- 
dicated an apprehension that his end was 
near. A few days afterwards he was at- 
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tacked with inflammation of the lungs, and, 
after a brief struggle with disease, he fell 
asleep in Jesus, at half past five on the 7th of 
March, 1867, lacking only a month of having 
reached the age of threescore years and ten. 
During his sickness he frequently said to 
those about him, “Jesus is my all”; and on 
being.asked whether, in the review of life, he 
regretted having chosen this profession, he 
replied, “By no means; if I now had piles of 
gold, they could not drive away this pain.” 

He was so generally esteemed in the 
county, and had so often preached funeral 
sermons for others, that the attendance at his 
funeral was unusually great. Although it 
occurred on Sunday, the 10th inst., five 
clergymen of different denominations at- 
tended with their people, and participated in 
the services. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. J. T. Marsh, from Matt. v. 8. 

Mr. Boies buried his first wife while teach- 
ing in Granville. After returning to Harpers- 
field he married Miss Margaret Hotchkiss, of 
Harpersfield, who survives him. He has had 
four children, all of whom are now dead. 

J.T. M. 


Rev. BENJAMIN ADAMS SPAUL- 
DING, who died at Ottumwa, Iowa, Sabbath 
morning, March 31, 1867, was born in Billeri- 
ca, Massachusetts, January 20, 1815. He was 
a member of the “Iowa Band ” who left An- 
dover Theological Seminary in company with 
eight of eleven classmates,* — all of whom in 
the fall of 1843 were commissioned as Home 
Missionaries for Iowa. 

Mr. S. was the son of pious parents, who 
consecrated their infant son to Christ and the 
Church. At the age of sixteen he made a 
profession of religion, — afterwards fitted for 
college at Phillips Academy, Andover, en 
tered Yale College, and after one year joined 
the Sophomore class in Harvard College, 


* Only nine entered their field of labor in the autumn 
of 1848, Two were detained by ill health, one of whom 
followed his classmates to Iowa in the spring of 1844. 
The other, on account of his health, abandoned the en- 
terprise altogether, and another classmate who had 
been associated more or less with the “‘ Band ” joined 
his brother classmates in Iowa in the fall of 1844. 

The names of the “‘ Band” were, Ephraim Adams, 
Harvey Adams, Ebenezer Alden, Daniel Lane, Horace 
Hutchinson, J. J. Hill, A. B. Robbins, E. Ripley, B. A. 
Spaulding, William Salter, and E. B. Turner. 
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where he was graduated in 1840, and in 1843 
at Andover. 

Mr. Spaulding commenced his missionary 
life at Ottumwa, on the banks of the beautiful 
Des Moines. This place was his head-quar- 
ters, and here he expended most of his la- 
bors. Thirty other places occasionally heard 
the voice of the youthful missionary. He la- 
bored like the early propagators of Christian- 
ity, now here and now there, always heeding 
the cry, “ Come overand help us.” His mode 
of travel was on horseback, and not unfre- 
quently he and his missionary horse were found 
exploring neighborhoods and log-cabin towns 
fifty, seventy-five, and sometimes even one hun- 
dred miles distant from home. In the phraseol- 
ogy of every-day life, “‘ He knew everybody far 
and near, and everybody knew him.” He 
had the power of making a friend of a stran- 
ger by a very few minutes’ conversation. 

His labors at Ottumwa did not result in the 
formation of a church until after more than two 
years, — February 15,1846. In the mean time 
he had aided in the formation of a Congrega- 
tional Church at the Agency, in the “ Old 
Council House,” where, as he afterwards 
wrote, “less than two years ago savages were 
sitting and lying upon the floor, smoking their 
pipes and singing their songs.” He also 
assisted in organizing the Congregational 
Church at Oskaloosa, twenty-five miles from 
Ottumwa, and also the Congregational Church 
at Eddyville, fifteen miles from hishome. The 
Agency Church was five miles distant from 
Ottumwa. 

In the prosecution of his labors he held 
his religious services not so frequently in 
‘groves, God’s first temples,” as in Council 
Houses, Indian Wick-e-ups,” and log-cabins. 
This he did for some eight years, when the 
growth of Ottumwa demanded most of his 
time and effort. He was now installed pastor 
of the Ottumwa Church (1851) and contin- 
ued his relation to this church till 1863, — 
nearly twelve years. Ill health compelled 
him to resign his charge and to seek a more 
northern clime. After his dismission from 
his long-loved work in Ottumwa, he proceed- 
ed to Eau Claire in Wisconsin, hoping in that 
tonic climate to do something more for 
Christ. There, laboring about nine months, 
and very successfully, he at length found his 
physical system was not improving, but rath- 
er indicating adecline. He therefore returned 
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to his old home at Ottumwa with the hope 
that he might secure by rest what he had 
failed to gain by a change of climate. It was 
all in vain. A voice now was calling this 
faithful laborer, not from the prairies as here- 
tofore, but from the home of Paul and Barna- 
bas, whom the Holy Ghost separated for mis- 
sionary work eighteen hundred years ago. 
He now is not, for God hath taken him. His 
Christian influence, however, is still in the Des 
Moines Valley, and many of its inhabitants, 
as they pass the cemetery of Ottumwa, will 
turn aside to see the stone which marks the 
spot where the beloved missionary lies. 

Mr. Spaulding married, in the summer of 
1846, Miss Ann Norris, a lady worthy of her 
estimable husband, and amply qualified for 
the missionary work to which she was called. 
She was the daughter of Deacon James Nor- 
ris of Ottumwa, who, with his devotedly pious 
wife, did much towards the establishment of 
the Congregational Church in Ottumwa. Five 
children were born to Mr. Spaulding and 
wife, only one of whom is left to console the 
surviving parent. 

D. L. 


Rev. RUFUS POMEROY died in Otis, 
Massachusetts, on Sunday, June 23, 1867, 
aged 82 years, 9 months, and 10 days. 

He was born in Southampton, Massachu- 
setts, August 27, 1784, a son of Isaac and 
Deborah (Torrey) Pomeroy, and a descendant 
in the sixth generation from Eltweed Pome- 
roy, who emigrated from England in 1630, 
and lived successively in Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, Windsor, Connecticut, and North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. He fitted for col- 
lege with Rev. Winson Gowld of Southamp- 
ton, and was graduated at Wi'liams in 1808, 
after which he studied theology with Rev. 
Theophilus Packard of Shelburne, and was li- 
censed by the Franklin Association at Ash- 
field, November 8, 1809. His first settlement 
was at Salisbury, Vermont, where he was or- 
dained October 15, 1811. Rev. Thomas A. 
Merrill of Middlebury preached the sermon. 
In 1816 his labors were attended by a re- 
vival, in which about forty persons obtained 
hope in Christ. 

He was dismissed November 19, 1816, and 
then spent about two years in Deerfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, gathering a church and congrega- 
tion from those who had been scattered abroad 
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by the establishment of Unitarianism. From 
there he went to Northampton, and remained 
five months, assisting the pastor in the labors 
of a powerful revival. In May, 1819, he com- 
menced preaching at Chester, where a revival 
soon commenced, and during the summer a 
hundred conversions took place. He was in- 
stalled at Chester October 20, 1819. Rev. 
Theophilus Packard preached the sermon. In 
the following winter another revival occurred, 
and about a hundred more conversions took 
place; and again in 1825 there was a revival, 
and about eighty conversions. He was dis- 
missed June, 27 1827, and spent nearly four 
years in revival labors in Granby, Connecti- 
cut, Westhampton, Massachusetts, and at vari- 
ous other places. 

In August, 1831, he commenced preaching 
in Otis, and was there installed February 15, 
1832. Rev. Alvan Hyde of Lee preached the 
sermon. He was dismissed August 6, 1835, 
was acting pastor a year in Tyringham, and:a 
year in New Boston, after which he was em- 
ployed a year as agent of the American Prot- 
estant Reformation Society. His residence 
continued to be in Otis for the rest of his life, 
and he supplied neighboring churches a few 
Sabbaths or a few months, as occasion offered, 
but he did not again assume the charge of a 
parish. 

His only publication was five sermons, 
entitled “ Encouragement for the Church to 
expect and seek for often-repeated and long- 
continued Revivals.” 1853. pp. 50. 

He married, October 20, 1811, Asenath Ed- 
wards of Southampton, by whom he had Ase- 
nath Edwards, born September 13, 1812; 
Rufus Lorenzo Torrey, born September 19, 
1814; Sarah Ann Sheldon, born March 80, 
1820, died July 17, 1842 ; Theodore Hinsdale, 
born August 4, 1825, died April 9, 1843. 
Mrs. Pomeroy died September 15, 1853. 

P. H.W. 


HORACE WEBSTER died in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, August 7, 1867. 

Mr. Webster was a son of the late Hon. 
Samuel Webster, and was born in Barnstead, 
New Hampshire, March 31, 1828. In 1844 
he entered Dartmouth College, where his four 
years’ course was marked by an earnestness 
of purpose and conscientious fulfilment of 
duty which gave promise of large usefulness. 

After pursuing his studies at the Cam- 
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bridge Law School he went to Portsmouth, 
and in 1852, entering into partnership with Al- 
bert R. Hatch, Esq., he made it his place of 
residence. Here the. admirable qualities of 
his character shone with great lustre. His 
judgment, wisdom, candor, and fidelity made 
him at once a safe counsellor and an influen- 
tial friend. 

The cause of education soon attracted him. 
For two years he was County School Com- 
missioner, and his zeal and efficiency were 
felt in every school in the county. The ex- 
perience thus acquired he brought to the 
benefit of our own schools, to which his 
active efforts and intelligent interest were 
always cheerfully and faithfully rendered. 

In 1860 Mr. Webster married the daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Blanchard, of Lowell, whose 
death, after but two years of married life, fell 
upon him with crushing weight. A beauti- 
ful life had vanished from his home, and a 
desolate home it ever afterward was. His 
only solace, indeed, was a greater devotion to 
what could be done for others. Though 
heavy business responsibilities rested upon 
him, he more than ever identified himself 
with the religious movements of the day. 
Both Home and Foreign Missions, Sunday 
schools and the Bible cause had in him an 
earnest advocate and unfailing friend. By 
personal counsel and endeavor he was 
always ready to encourage any good work, 
and never withheld himself from’ any post 
where it was his duty to be found. 

The state, the city, the church, and, above 
all, his personal friends, have met a heavy 
and irreparable loss. Months of failing 
health did not abate his mental elasticity or 
Christian cheerfulness. And when those who 
watched and waited and feared found their 
hopes wavering, he alone hoped on. Even 
when his physician, finding his end approach- 
ing, informed him of it, he expressed great 
surprise, but immediately gave his attention 
to a few important cares, and then in perfect 


peace lay down to die. 
H. ©. K. 





Diep in Norfolk, Conn., December 20, 1867, 
Mrs. MARY GAYLORD, aged ninety-three 
years and four days. Thus closed the long, 
useful, and happy life of a devoted Christian 
woman, whose memory will long be very 
precious to a large circle of surviving friends. 
Her end was peace. So quietly did she fall 
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asleep in Jesus, that those who were around her 
bed were curprised to find that her spirit had 
fled. Hers was pre-eminently a life of prayer, 
faith, and good works. Such was her cheerful- 
ness of spirit, and trust in God, that every 
cloud had a silver lining. She entered the 
service of her Divine Master in early life, 
having been hopefully converted and received 
into the Congregational Chureh during the 
ministry of Rev. Mr. Robbins, the first pastor 
of the church in Norfolk, in which office he 
continued more than fifty years. She en- 
joyed the entire ministry of his successor, 
Rev. Ralph Emerson, who was pastor of this 
flock till called to fill a professorship at 
Andover. She closed her Christian course 
under the ministry of the present pastor, Rev. 
Dr. Eldridge, who for more than thirty-five 
years has had the spiritual oversight of that 
church, and whose pastorate bids fair to be as 
long as the first. To her the church and its 
pastors were ever objects of true affection ; 
and her place in the sanctuary and prayer- 
meeting was seldom vacant. The Bible and 
secret prayer were her delight. In the ex- 
tension of the kingdom of Christ she was 
deeply interested. She loved to hear of re- 
vivals of religion; and so great was her love 
for the home missionary work, that she 
cheerfully gave up her youngest son (to whom 
she had looked for support in her declining 
days) to the work of planting the Gospel on 
what was then the frontier of our country. 

She seemed to have inherited from her 
father, who served in the Revolutionary war, 
a spirit of patriotism that in our late struggle 
showed itself in untiring labor for the com- 
fort of those on the tented field. She outlived 
all but two of her eight children. One of 
these now resides in Eastern Iowa; and the 
other, the youngest, Rev. Reuben Gaylord, is 
agent of the A. H. M. S., for Nebraska, and 
Western Iowa. Although her descendants were 
numerous and widely scattered, yet for years 
she had been accustomed to pray for each 
one by name, so far as her knowledge of 
them enabled her to do so. Retaining her 
faculties to a remarkable degree, she was able 
to pray and labor for the good of others till 
the last. But she has joined the company 
of the blessed above ; and, adopting the lan- 
guage of one who knew her in life, and was 
with her in death, we may say, “ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like hers.” 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Tueo.tocicat InpEx.* — This is one of 
the most valuable books of reference for 
clergymen which has been issued for many 
years. It embraces nearly seventy thousand 
citations alphabetically arranged under two 
thousand heads. It was commenced by the 
author for his own convenience, and is the 
growth, incidentally, of over forty years’ de- 
votion to study and professional service. It 
evinces great industry, and a wide acquaint- 
ance with theological literature. That it 
should be regarded complete, or give entire 
satisfaction to those who will have occasion to 
prize it most highly, is too much to expect. 
Every scholar has his own standard and 
tastés; and different scholars vary widely in 
their estimate of the relative importance of 
different works. Those who adopt what is 
distinctively known as the “New England 
Theology,” and appreciate that sharp anal- 
ysis which has characterized the so-called 
“ New-School” men, will feel that the author 
has failed to give to modern theologians of 
New England the prominence which is their 
due. We may modestly suggest that, under 
the head of “‘ Congregationalists,” a recogni- 
tion of our own Quarterly, in its devotion for 
nine years to the interests of the denomination, 
would not have been amiss. Still, Dr. Malcom 
has done a great and good work, and deserves 
the thanks of those who by his labors will be 
greatly assisted in their investigation of the 
truths of Theological science. 


Tue Comprehensive Dictionary of the 
Bible t has peculiarities which claim special 
attention : — 

1. The editor endeavors to make everything 
intelligible to those who understand only the 
English language. 

2. In it the greatest possible amount of 


* Theological Index, or References to Books in all 
Departments of Religious Literature. By Howarp MAL- 
com, D.D., LL.D. Gould and Lincoln, 59 Washington 
Street, Boston. pp. 488. Price, $4.00. 

+ A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible, mainly 
abridged from Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, but comprising important additions and im- 
provements. Edited by Rev. Samue, W. Barnum. 
Issued in numbers by D. Appleton & Co., 443 and 
445 Broadway, New York. 


valuable information is condensed into one 
volume, of convenient size and moderate 
cost. 

3. Care has been taken to guard against 
all influences hostile to Christian faith and 
love. 

4. It abounds in references to the Scrip- 
tures, and from one portion of the Diction- 
ary to others, and shows painstaking to se- 
cure the consistency of the Dictionary with 
itself. 

5. It is furnished with maps and illustra- 
tions which aid in the understanding of its 
teachings. 

6. It gives new matter, drawn from a wide 
range of first-class authorities. Each num- 
ber contains 48 pages, and is sold for 30 
cents. The whole work will be completed 
in about twenty-two numbers. Sabbath- 
school teachers will find this a valuable help 
in their good work, and all who are inter- 
ested in the study of the Scriptures may 
well avail themselves of the assistance which 
it affords. 


Tue American Ecclesiastical Alrhanac* fur= 
nishes a summary of very important statistics, 
Beside giving a historical view for the year 
1867, it embraces a classification of the whole 
population of the globe, as respects their 
religious creeds, with the following footing : 
Total population, 1,350,200,000; Roman Cath- 
olics, 195,000,000; Protestants, 96,900,000. 
Total under the Christian name, 369,400,000. 
It adds in detail the denominational statistics 
of the different religious sects in the United 
States. Each denomination will probably 
miss some things which they would like to 
see included in such a record; but this lit- 
tle work is well worthy the patronage of all 
who would have an intelligent view of the 
character and condition of earth’s vast popu- 
lation. 


Numpers VIII. and IX. of the American 
edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, revised and edited by Professor H. 

* Compiled by ALexaNpER J. Sone, and issued 


Fredk. Gerhard, 15 Dey Street, New York pp. 80. 
Price, 30 cents. 
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B. Hackett, D.D., with the co-operation of 
Ezra Abbot, A.M., A. A.S., are before us, 
reaching the word Haracu and ending on 
page 1008. Number VIII. completes the 
first volume, and has title-page, preface, and 
list of writers, both American and English. 
This great work cannot be too highly com- 
mended. New York: Hurd and Houghton, 
459 Broome Street. 75 cents a number. 


Ir is too late for either eulogy or criticism 
of Lord Bacon.* This “Prince of Philoso- 
phers” stands as far above the latter, as a 
thinker and writer of his day, and is as lit- 
tle in need of the former, as is “the Prince 
of Poets” of the same wonderful period of 
the world’s great men. His Essays were 
properly called his “golden meditations.” 
The topics are practical, and are treated only 
as a genius like his could treat them. Fifty- 
eight chapters contain as many themes, of 
which the following are samples, namely: 
“Of Truth, of Death, of Unity in Religion, 
of Revenge, of Envy, of Love, of Travel, 
of Cunning,” &c., &c. His opening sentence 
in the Essay “Of Atheism” is so character- 
istic, though often quoted, that we insert it. 
“T had rather believe all the fables in the 
Legend, and the Talmud, and the Alcoran, 
than that this universal frame is without a 
mind.” 

This is one of the most suggestive and 
therefore useful books that reflecting readers 
can possess. The enterprising publishers 
’ have issued this new edition of this grand 
work in an attractive and convenient form ; 
and the notes and glossary of Mr. Heard add 
very much to its value. ’ 


WE noticed, somewhat in detail, Constantine 
Tischendorf’s + admirable answer to the ques- 
tion, “ When were our Gospels written ?” pub- 
lished by the Massachusetts Sabbath-School 
Society, in our October issue of 1867. The 
author promised a more full and critical state- 


* Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations by RicHarp 
Waatety, D. D., and Notes and a Glossarial Index by 
FRankLIN Fiske Hearp. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
1868. pp. 641; price, $3.50. 

t Origin of the Four Gospels. By Constantine T1s- 
CHENDORF, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Leipzig. Translated, under the author’s sanction, by 
Wim L. Gace, from the fourth German edition, re- 
vised and greatly enlarged. Am. Tract Society, 28 
Cornhill, Boston. pp. 287. 
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ment, which pledge he has now fulfilled; and 
the treatise has been faithfully translated by 
the Rev. W. L. Gage of Hartford, Ct., at the 
request of Tischendorf himself. The Tract 
Society has done good service in giving to the 
readers of the English language this greatly 
enlarged work, on a topic so vitally impor- 
tant, and which ought to be read by every 
intelligent Christian in the land. 


Mr. CuEsEBRovGnH’s “ Home Work ” * is 
timely. He well says: “The next grand 
onward movement of the churches prom- 
ises to be, and ought to be, in the direction 
of Parochial Christianization.” He treats 
clearly and well of the nature of the Home 
Work, the need of the work, the paramount 
claims of the work, and the vital conditions 
of success. His book is a good book. We 
wish that every pastor and every church 
officer, as a beginning, had to pass an exami- 
nation in this work. 


Tue Lives of James H. Schneider and Ed- 
ward M. Schneider have the suitable title of 
“Missionary Patriots.”+ These brothers 
were Christians, and both gave their lives to 
their country. The book is full of mournful 
interest, and well calculated to train up the 
young in both loyalty and religion. Mr. Tar- 
box’s criticisms of army leaders do not always 
suit us, but he has the right to his own opin- 
ions. We suggest (parenthetically) that, in 
the next edition, it would be well to give the 
whole name of each of these heroes. 


Tue American Tract Society of Boston 
continues to issue valuable, interesting, and 
beautiful books. The second series of Bible 
Sketches ¢ are fully equal to the first, and 
ought to have a place in every Sabbath School 
Library. 


Dr. Murruy’s Commentary on Exodus § 


* Home Work ; or, Parochial Christianization. By 
Rey. A. 8. CoesEpRoucH. American Tract Society, 
Boston. 18mo. pp. 235. 

t+ Missionary Patriots. Memoirs of James H. Schnei- 
der and Edward M. Schneider. By Increase N. Tar- 
Box. Boston: Mass. Sabbath School Society. 12mo. 
pp. 857. 

+ Bible Sketches and their Teachings, for Young 
People. Samugn G. Green, B. A. Second Series. 
From the Israelites’ entrance into Canaan to the Close 
of the Old Testament. American Tract Society, 28 
Cornhill, Boston. 

§ A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
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is a fit companion of the preceding volume on 
Genesis. See April No. of Quarterly for 1866, 
p- 214. Asa critical, analytical, candid, and 
sensible view of the sacred record, this work 
stands among the first. The enterprising 
publishers deserve well at the hands of the 
lovers of sound, sacred learning for bringing 
within their reach books of this class. 


Few of the noble men who fought our late 
battles are more worthy of canonization than 
the subject of this biographical sketch.* An 
artist—a Christian artist—of no ordinary 
merit, Vice-chancellor of Ingham University, 
an active citizen, a leading member of the 
Church of Christ, he must have been emi- 
nently useful, and his loss must be deeply 
felt. The publishers of this beautiful memo- 
rial, containing a biographical sketch, ad- 
dresses from different leading citizens of Le 
Roy, and a funeral sermon, have added a 
sermon on the death of Miss Marietta Ingham, 
one of the founders of the Ingham Univer- 
sity. This little volume is in an attractive 
form, and must be highly valued by the friends 
of those whose virtues are therein commemo- 
rated. 


Mr. BeEecueEr’s novel,} first published in 
the New York Ledger, is now issued as a 
volume. Notwithstanding the wide circula- 
tion which it received in its original form, 
nearly twenty-five thousand copies of the 
volume were ordered before the publishers 
had had time to issue it. In the face of such 
a fact as this, it is useless to deny that it has 
elements of popular power. And yet the 
explanation is to be found in the fame of its 
author as a speaker rather than in the merits 
of the work itself. 

In the Introduction Mr. Beecher says: 
“Plot and counterplot, the due proportion 
of parts, the whole machinery of a novel, 
seemed hopelessly outside of my studies.” 
The reader would have inferred as much, 
had it not been thus frankly stated. The 
Book of Exodus, with a new translation, by Jamzs G. 
Mourpay, D.D., T. C. D., Professor of Hebrew, Belfast. 
Andover : Warren F. Draper ; Boston: W. F. Halliday 
& Co., Nos. 58 and 60 Cornhill. Philadelphia: Smith, 
English, & Co. 1868. pp. 385. Price, $3.00. 

* Reminiscences of the Life and Character of Colonel 
Patngas Staunton, A.M. November, 1867. Rochester: 
E. Darrow & Kempshall, 65 Main Street. 1867. 

+ Norwood ; or, Village Life in New England. By 
Henry Warp Beecuer. Charles Scribner & Co., 
New York. pp. 549. Price, $1.50. 
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work is a succession of life-like pictures of 
New England society, often characterized by 
great beauty, — sometimes showing real gen- 
ius. But, as is frequently true of Mr. 
Beecher’s writings, as the result of incon- 
siderateness, here and there impressions are 
made unfavorable to the ordinary statements 
of theological science, to the character of the 
ministry, and to the importance of thorough 
evidences of a renewed life. Mirth has its 
place and value, but it should not be brought 
into such immediate connection with the most 
serious things as to break the power of those 
solemn realities involved in the soul’s destiny. 
When so brought, in a faithful delineation 
of characters in real life, it is desirable that 
the writer’s disapproval should be manifest, 
and that the rebuke should not be adminis- 
tered by a character which repels. 


Ir may be a convenience to some of our 
readers to see even.a catalogue of some of the 
quarterlies and monthlies that may be found 
on our table, although the most of them are 
already well known. 


Tue Brsiiotueca Sacra is still the 
leading critical, thorough, scholarly, Biblical 
journal of our country. Andover, Mass. : 
Warren F. Draper. $ 4.00. 


THE NEw-ENGLANDER combines the schol- 
arly with the popular; covers a broad area, 
is discriminating and able, attractive and in- 
structive. W.L. Kingsley, New Haven, Ct. 
$ 4.00. 

Tue ConGREGATIONAL REVIEW, late Bos- 
ton Review, sustains itself well as an able relig- 
ious periodical. Its later issues, especially, 
have been received with marked favor. We 
understand it is hereafter to be issued as a bi- 
monthly. M. H. Sargent, 13 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton. $3.00. 


THe AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN AND 
THEOLOGICAL Review, the strong and fit- 
ting organ of the New School Presbyterian 
Church, is deservedly popular. Wm. Sher- 
wood, 654 Broadway. $3.00. 


Tue Baptist QuaRTERLY has been pub- 
lished but a year. Its mechanical execution 
is admirable, a model Quarterly. It is adapt- 
ed every way to meet the wants of the great 
denomination it represents. Philadelphia : 
American Baptist Publication Society, 530 
Arch St. $3.00. 
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Tue FrEewitt Baptist QUARTERLY 
finds a welcome here, and is thorough, fair, 
Christian, and ought to be well sustained by 
those for whom it is especially designed. 
Dover, N. H. $2.00. 


Lirrett’s Living Ace.— This weekly 
reprint of articles, selected from a great 
number of European periodicals, is remark- 
able for the variety of its contents, and for 
the judgment and taste with which the selec- 
tion is made. We know of no one magazine 
which affords such abundant means of grati- 
fication for a family which has literary 
culture. Many of the articles are of great 
permanent value. It is published every 
Saturday, by Littell & Gay, 30 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, at $8.00 per annum, and hav- 
ing already reached the 96th volume, the 
entire series for reference constitutes an in- 
valuable thesaurus. 


Tue Artiantic Montaty, if converted 
and sound in evangelical truth, would be 
more cordially greeted, as it meets us so 
promptly twelve times a year. - Religiously, 
it is the most illiberal “liberal” journal that 
comes to our notice. Its literary merits are 
unquestionable. Ticknor and Fields, Boston. 
$ 4.00, 


Tue SaspatH at Home is a suitable 
monthly journal for Sabbath reading. Its 
topics and their treatment are all that could 
be reasonably asked. It should be widely 
circulated. American Tract Society, 28 
Cornhill, Boston. $ 2.00. 


Tue Famity Treasure is a valuable 
monthly, combining the attractive and useful, 
chiefly in the interests of the Presbyterian 
Church, with which it affiliates. Cincinnati, 
O. $2.00. 


Tue PaNnoptist, OR CHRISTIAN ARMORY, 
is a sharp, earnest, faithful lay-watchman 
(watch-dog ?) of the doings and not doings of 
our ministers and churches. C.C. P. Moody, 
52 Washington Street, Boston. $2.00. 


Tue TuHeotocicaLt Ectectic continues 
to give great satisfaction to its friends, of 
which it richly deserves many more. New 
York and Cincinnati. $3.00. 


Tue Montuty Reticious Macazine, 
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Unitarian, ably meets the wants of the de- 
nomination for which it is especially de- 
signed. Leonard C. Bowles, Boston. $5.00. 


Tue CANADIAN INDEPENDENT is a valua- 
ble monthly, especially to our brethren of the 
New Dominion. Toronto, Province of On- 
tario. $1.00. 


Tue PrEsBYTERIAN MontHty is a clever 
little magazine, issued from the N. S. Presby- 
terian House, 1333 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 50 cents, 


For the juveniles we have Our Youne 
Forks, which gives them great satisfaction. 
Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, Boston. $ 2.00. 


Our Boys anp Grrts, Oliver Optic’s 
magazine, which captivates all its readers, 
Weexty. Lee and Shepard, Boston. 
$ 2.50. 


Outver Optic is the favorite writer for all 
the boys, besides many of riper years. His 
“Shamrock and Thistle” * is an interesting 
and instructive book. We were unwilling to 
lay it down until we read it through. It will 
be a beautiful Christmas and New-Year’s pres- 
ent to young readers. His enterprising pub- 
lishers are issuing many an entertaining book 
for our youth, which deserves and will have a 
wide circulation. 


“ Tue Story of a Year and the Story of a 
Summer,” ¢ will have a charm.to many a lover 
of a fluent and pieasant style of writing. It 
lacks the vigor and force of the works of the 
famous Oliver Optic, but with a large class of 
readers it will be a favorite. 


Breakine Away; or, The Fortunes of a 
Student, by Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. pp. 300; price, $1.25. One of the 
best of the distinguished authors books for 
the boys. 


Rep Cross; or, Young America in Eng- 
land and Wales. A Story of Travel and Ad- 
venture by Oliver, Optic. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. pp. 336; price, $1.50. Instructive 
as well as attractive. — 


* Young America Abroad. By Ottver Optic. Sham- 
rock and Thistle. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 

+ Claudia, by AManpa M. Dovatas, Author of “In 
Trust,” ‘* Stephen Dane,” &c. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. 1868. pp. 881. Price, $1.50. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tue Order of Meetings in 1868 of General 
Associations and Conferences, given in our 
January number, p. 56, needs to be corrected 
as follows :— 

Indiana, at Fort Branch, Thursday, May 
21; California, at Oakland, Wednesday, Oc- 
tober, 7; Minnesota, at Owatonna, Thursday, 
October, 8; New York, at Homer, Tuesday, 
October 20; Missouri, at Brookfield, Wednes- 
day, October 21. 


In our travels in the new regions of our 
great country, we have seen much that was 
crude, rough, degrading. Emigration does 
surely “tend to barbarism.” But when we 
could see in the low, open, and most scantily 
furnished cabins a picture hung up, or even 
a woodcut from Harper or Leslie pasted upon 
the wall of the only square room in the 
humble dwelling, we have said at once, there 
is hope for that family. A higher civilization 
is sought and will be soon realized. We 
therefore most cordially welcome the era of 
cheap but fine paintings. We have looked 
again and again at the beautiful chromos of 
L. Prang & Co., 159 Washington Street, 
Boston, and have wondered how the smaller 
specimens of the masters of the “brush and 
pallet” could be so exactly reproduced that 
one needs to be almost a connoisseur to dis- 
tinguish between the copy and the original. 
The variety already attained is large, and the 
production enormous. Prices are such that no 
dwelling need be unadorned with tasteful and 
charming pictures. We have before us “ Ear- 


ly” and “Late Autumn” from Bricher, and 
every view of them discovers new attractions. 
This indefatigable firm is adding new speci- 
mens continually, and we see no limit to 
their enlargement. We are sure that a de- 
scriptive catalogue would be sent to any per- 
sons desiring further information. (See Ad- 
vertiser at the close of this number, p. 8.) 


WE have had sent us an engraving which 
purports to be an illustrated edition of the 
Lord’s Prayer, entered according to act of 
Congress in the year 1867, by Hermann 
Claussen, and issued by Fred. Gerhard, 15 
Dey Street, New York. It seems to us desir- 
able that those who reverence the Scriptures 
should show respect for the Scriptural form of 
this prayer. We presume the issue before us, 
as it does not conform to the Scriptural lan- 
guage, was designed for those who exalt a 
semi-papal liturgy above the Bible. God the 
Father, with the earth as his footstool, is 
represented as surrounded with angels, and, 
as with extended hands dispensing his bless- 
ing. The word “bread ” has a background 
of choice fruit. Some of the figures are 
beautiful, especially those copied {from Ra- 
phael. 


Ovr readers need not be told, we presume, 
that while, “ pro bono publico,” we furnish this 
Quarterly for less than cost, it would not be an 
unacceptable service if some of its friends 
would make a little effort to increase the 
number of its subscribers, 
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CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY RECORD. 


CHURCHES FORMED. 


6, 1867. At DAVIS’S LAKE, Ark. , 48 members. 
«At AUGUSTA, Wis., 13 members. 
8. At ST. JOSEPH, Mo., the Tabernacle Ch., 
17 members. 
14. At ALEXANDRIA, Min., 10 members. 
19. At NORWALK, 0., 52 members. 
22. At COLUMBIA, O., 41 members. , 
At GAMBIER, O., 88 members. 


. 12, 1868. At OSWEGO, Kan., 7 members. 


** At BRIDGEPORT, Mich. ae 

14. At ARCOLA, Ill., 16 members. 

15. At EAST BRIDGEPORT, Ct., 89 members. 

«At EAST ORANGE, N. J., the Grove St. Ch., 
82 members. e 

“At WASECA, Min., 16 members. 


“16. At SOUTH ROYALTON, Vt., 22 members. 


17. At WEST DOVER, Vt. 


© 21. At ELDORA, Io., 8 members. 


26. At FRANKFORD, Mich. , 24 members. 


‘28. At GUILFORD, Va., 9 members. 


“ 
Feb. 

“ 

“ 


“ 


29. At HART, Mich., 6 members. 
2. At MEMPHIS, Tenn. (Colored), 22 members. 
8. At BLANDINVILLE, Ill. , 15 members. 
18. At ILLINI TOWNSHIP, Ill., 22 members. 
14. At DAWN, Mo. (Welsh), 32 members. 
At SMYRNA, Mich. 
22. At KELLOGG, Io., 7 members. 


“28. At SOUTH PASS, Ill., 17 members. 


“ 


Mar. 


28. At PRAIRIE CITY, Io., 12 members. 


10. At BROOKLYN, N. Y., 41 members. 





MINISTERS ORDAINED, OR INSTALLED. 


. 19. Mr. RUFUS 8S. UNDERWOOD, to the work 


of the Ministry, in Wilbraham, Mass. 


16. Mr. A. C. STICKLE, over the Ch. at Grass 
Lake, Ark. 


17. Rev. HIRAM MEAD, over the Olive St. 
Ch. in Nashua, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Edwards 
A. Park, of Andover Seminary, Mass. Install- 
ing Prayer Md Rey. Amos Blanchard, D. D., of 
Lowell, Mass. 


18. Mr. H. P. DE FOREST, over the 1st Ch. 
in Attleboro, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Daniel T. 
Packard, of Brighton. 


18. Rev. CHARLES A. —— over the 
State St. Ch. in Brooklyn, Sermon by 
Rev. Wm. Ives Budington, ‘of Fibetign 


18. Rev. THOMAS M. GRAY, over the Ch. in 
Derby, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Daniel 8. Gregory, 
of New Haven. 


18. Rev. DAVID PECK, over the Ch. in Sun- 
derland, Mass. 


18. Rev. AUGUSTUS CHANDLER, over the Ch. 

in Dummerston, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Nathaniel 

_—, of Brattleboro. Installing Prayer by 
y Rev. Amos Foster, of Putney. 


18. Rev. HENRY B. ENSWORTH, over the 
Ch. in Pittsburg, Pa. 


Dec. 


19. Mr. HENRY N. BALDWIN, over the Ch. 
in Danvers, Iil. Sermon by Rev. George L. Rob- 
erts, of Tremont. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
George B. Hubbard, of Atlanta. 


19. Mr. N. F. CARTER, over the Ch. in North 
Yarmouth, Me. Sermon by Rev. George A. 
Putnam, of Yarmouth. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rey. Ebenezer Bean, of Gray. 


19. Mr. ALFRED S. HUDSON, over the Ch. in 
Burlington, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Edmund K. 
Alden, D. D.,of South Boston. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Samuel Sewall, of Burlington. 


19. Rev. JOEL F. BINGHAM, over the South 
Ch. in Augusta, Me. Sermon by Rev. Albert H. 
Plumb, of Chelsea, Mass. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. John O. Fiske, of Bath. 


20. Mr. WILLIAM McKAY, to the work of the 

Ministry in Brooklyn, N. Y. sermon by Rev. 

Michael E. Strieby, of New York City. Ordain- 

ing Prayer by Rev. John Marsh, of New York 
‘ity. 


23. Rev. HENRY M. STORRS, p. p., over the 
South Ch. in Brooklyn, N. Y. rmon by Rev. 
Richard 8. Storrs, Jr., D. D., of Brooklyn. 


24. Rev. AMZI B. LYON, over the Ch. in Bris- 
tol, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Harvey D. Kitchel, 
D. D., of Middlebury College. 


24. Rev. MOSES C. WELCH, over the Ch. in 
North Mansfield, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Samuel 
G. Willard, of Willimantic. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Asa S. Fiske, of Rockville. 


26. Rev. IRA PETTIBONE, over the Ch. in 
West Stafford, Ct. Sermon by Rev. William H. 
Moore, of Berlin. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Samuel I. Curtiss, of Union. 


27. Mr. ROBERT M. WEBSTER, over the Ch. 
in Brandon, Wis. 


31. Rev. WILLIAM L. GAYLORD, over the 
Pearl St. Ch. in Nashua, N. H. Sermon by Rev. 
Asa D. Smith, of Dartmouth College. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Hiram P. Arms, D. D., of Nor- 
wich Town, Ct. 


81. Mr. M. B. PAGE, to the work of the Min- 
istry in Johnson, Vt. 


. 1,1868. Mr. WILLIAM H. PIERSON, over the 


South Ch. in Ipswich, Mass. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Daniel Fitz, p. p., of Ipswich. 


1. Rev. PRESCOTT FAY, over the Ch. in New 
on N.H. Sermon by Rev. Pliny B. Day, 

of Hollis. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Daniel Goodwin, of Mason. 


1. Mr. EDWARD T. FAIRBANKS, over the 
1st Ch. in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Sermon by. Rev. 
Lewis 0. Brastow, of St. b 
Prayer by Rev. Moses H. Wells, of! cme 


2. Mr. CHARLES B. SUMNER, over the Ch. 

in Monson, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Theodore 

D. Woolsey, p. D., of Yale College, Ct. Ordain- 

> Riga by Rev. Joseph Vaill, p. p., of 
er. 





2. Mr. JAMES R. DANFORTH, over the Ch. in 
Woodstock, Ill. Sermon and Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Joseph Haven, D. D., of Chicago Semi- 
nary. 


2. Rev. JOHN P. HUMPHREY, over the 3d Ch. 
in St. Johnsbury, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Ephraim 

Cc of St. Installing 
Prayer by Rey. Je-nes R. Bourne, of Lunenburg. 
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8. Rev. EDWARD P. GOODWIN, over the Ist 
h. 


Haven, p. p., of Chicago Seminary. Installing 
Prayer. by Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, p. p., of 
Chicago Seminary. 


5. Mr. WILLIAM T. HUGHES, over the Welsh 
Ch. in Paris,O. Sermon by Rev. John E. Jones, 
of Newburgh. 


15. Mr. JOHN C. HOUGHTON, 
of the Ministry in Morrisville, Vt. 


to the work 
Sermon by 


Rev. Pliny B. Fisk, of Peacham. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. James Dougherty, D. D., of John- 
son. 


15. Rev. WILLIAM E. DICKINSON, over the 
Ch. in Canton, Mass. Sermon by Rev. John 
M. Greene, of Hatfield. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Henry B. Hooker, D. D., of Boston. 


15. Mr. C. H. S. WILLIAMS, ovef the Ch. in 

Concord, Mass. Sermon by Rev. James L. Corn- 

ing of Poughkeepsie N.Y. Ordaining Prayer 
7 her. Increase N. ‘Tarbox, of Boston. 


21. Mr. HORACE DUTTON, to the work of 
the Ministry in Wareham, . Sermon by 
Rev. Stephen G. Dodd, of Middleborough. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Leander Cobb, of 
Marion. 


21. Rev. FRANKLIN P. CHAPIN, over the 
Ch. in East Amherst, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
L. Clark Seelye, of Amherst College. 


22. Rev. WILLIAM W. BELDEN, over the Ist 
Ch. in Gardner, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Con- 
stantine Blodgett, p. p., of Pawtucket, R. I. 


22. Rev. JEREMIAH K. ALDRICH, over the 
Ch. in East Bridgewater, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
Horace D. Walker, of Bridgewater. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Charles W. Wood, of Campello. 


23. Rev. MINOT J. SAVAGE, over the Hollis 
Ch. in Framingham, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
Joseph C. Bodwell, p. p., of Hartford, Ct. 


23. Rev. GEORGE G. PHIPPS, over the Ch. 
in Wellesley, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Joshua 
W. Wellman, of Newton. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Elihu P. Marvin, D. D., of Medfond. 


23. Rev. HENRY L. HALL, over the High St. 
Ch. in Auburn, Me. Sermon by Rev. George 
W. Field, of Bangor. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Elijah Jones, of Minot. 


23. Rev. THOMAS CROWTHER, over the Ch. 
in Southfield, Mass. 


29. Mr. HUGH ELDER, over the Crombie St. 
Ch. in Salem, Mass. Sermon by Rev. James M. 
Hoppin, of Yale College, Ct. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. J. Henry Thayer, of Andover Seminary. 


29. Mr. NEWMAN SMYTH, to the work of the 
Ministry in Providence, R. I. Sermon by Rev. 
Egbert C. Smyth, p.p., of Andover Seminary, 
Mass. Ordaining ‘Prayer by Rev. Thomas Shep- 
ard, D. D., of Bristo! 


30. Mr. WILLIAM 8. HUBBELL, over the Ch. 
in West Roxbury, Mass. Sermon by Rev. James 
H. Means, of Dorchester. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rey. Jonathan Edwards of Dedham. 


5. Rev. THOMAS MORONG, over the Ist Ch. 
in Ipswich, Mass. Sermon by Rey. John Pike, 
D. D., of Rowley. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Isaiah C. Thacher, of Gloucester. * 


6. Rev. CHARLES M. TYLER, over the South 
Ch. in Chicago, Ill. Sermon by Rev. Franklin 
W. Fisk, D. D.,of Chicago Seminary. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Joseph Haven, D. D., of Chicago 
Seminary. 


Feb. 
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6. Mr. EDWARD H. GRIFFIN, over the Ist 
Ch. in Burlington, Vt. 


ll. Rev. HARVEY M. orern, over the Ch. in 

nia, N. H. rmon by Rev. William T. 
Savage, ‘of Franklin. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Moses T. Runnells, of Sanbornton. 


12. BRADFORD M. FULLERTON, over 
the 24, Ch. in Palmer, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
William S. Tyler, of Amherst College. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Joseph Vaill, p. p., of Palmer. 


12. Rev. D. DARWIN WAUGH, over the Ch. 
in Edinburg, 0. Sermon by Rev. Samuel Wol- 
cott, D. D., of Cleveland. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Cone, of Freedom. 


13. Mr. 8.0. BRYANT, over the Ch. in Brady, 
Mich. Sermon by Rey. Oliver 8. Dean, of Kal- 
amazoo. 


18. Mr. CLARK CARTER, over the Trinity 
Congregational Ch. in Neponset, Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. Joseph C. Bodwell, p. p., of Hartford 
Seminary, Ct. Ordaining prayer by Rey. Ed- 
mund K. ‘Alden, D. D., of South Boston. 


18. Mr. WILLIAM A. WATERMAN, over the 
Ch. in Camerom, Mo. 


18. Mr. WILLIAM P. ALCOTT, over the Ch. 
in North Greenwich, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
Frederick Munson, of ’Brookfi eld. 


19. Rev. SAMUEL cy over the Ch. in 
Wellfleet, Mass. Sermon by Rev. James B. 
Miles, of Charlestown. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Willard Brigham, of South Wellfleet. 


19. Mr. WILLIAM H. H. MURRAY, to the 
work of the Ministry in West Meriden, Ct. 
Sermon by the Rev. Asa. 0. Pierce, of Durham. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. ‘Rawin R. Gilbert, of 
Wallingford. 


25. Rev. HOWARD W. STRATTON, over the 
Ch. in Huntsburg, 0. 


25. Mr. MORTIMER SMITH, to the work of 
the Ministry in Lebanon, 0. Sermon by Rev. 
Henry D. Moore, of Cincinnati. 


26. Rev. JOHN M. GREENE, over the Ch. in 
South Hadley, Mass. Sermon by Rev. William 
8. Tyler, p. p., of Amherst College. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. Rowland Ayres, of Hadley. 


26. Mr. DAVID SHURTLEFF, over the Ch. in 
Brownington, Vt. Sermon by Rev. William A. 
Robinson, of Barton. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rey. Samuel R. Hall, of Brownington. 


26. Rev. WILLIAM L. GAGE, over the Pearl 
St. Ch. in Hartford, Ct. Sermon by Rey. Rich- 
ard 8. Storrs, p. p. of Brooklyn, N. Y. Install- 
we Prayer by Rev. George H. Gould, of Hart- 


26. Rev. SAMUEL P. SLOAN, over the Ch. in 
McGregor, Io. 


. 4. Rev. EDWARD 0. BARTLETT, over the 


Free Evangelical Ch. in Providence, R. I. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Stephen R. Dennen, of Providence. 
Installing Prayer by Rev. Francis Horton, of 
Barrington. 


4. Rev. TEMPLE CUTLER, over the Ch. in 
— Mass. Sermon and Installing Prayer by 
v. Lewis Sabin, p. p., of Templeton. 


4. Rev. EDWARD P. INGERSOLL, over the 
Plymouth Ch. in Indianapolis, Ind. Sermon by 
Rev. Franklin W. Fisk, p. p., of Chicago Semi- 
nary, Ill. 

5. Rev. JOHN D. EMERSON, over the 2d Ch. 
in Biddeford, Me. Sermon by Rev. John R. Her- 
rick, D. D., of B angor Seminary. Installing 
Prayer by "Rev. Stephen Thurston, pv. v., of 
Searsport. 
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Mar. 5. Rev. HENRY D. MOORE, over the Vine St. 


Ch. in Marietta, O. Sermon by Rev. Thomas 
Wickes, D of Marietta. Instailing Prayer by 
Rev. Israel W. Andrews, D. p., of Marietta Coll. 


11. Mr. E. J. WARD, over the Ch. in Grafton, 
Vt. Sermon a Rev. Nathaniel Mighill, of Brat- 
tleboro. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. te- 
vens, of Westminster West. 


ll. Mr. GEORGE P. BYINGTON, over the Ch. 
H. Bying- 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 

Lewis A. Austin, of Orwell. 


PASTORS DISMISSED. 


16, 1867. Rev. OLIVER E. sk D. D., 
from the Ch. in Canandaigua, N. Y. 


. 18. Rev. ga CHANDLER, from the 
Ch. in Strafford, V 

4. Rev. STEPHEN FENN, from the Ch. in 
Cornwall, Ct. 

18. Rev. BENJAMIN F° FOSTER, from the 
Ch. in Dummerston, Vt. 


24. Rev. EDWARD P. GOODWIN, from the 
Ch. in Columbus, Q. 


31. Rev. CHARLES M. TYLER, from the Ch. 
in Natick, Mass. 


1868. Rev. EDWIN LEONARD, from the 
th. in Rochester Centre, Mass. 


2. Rev. THERON G. COLTON, from the Ch. 
in Monson, Mass. 


14. Rev. THOMAS MORONG, from the Ch. 
in Lanesville, Mass. 


14. Rev. ELIJAH CUTLER, from the Ch. in 
Conway, Mass. 


14. Rev. EDWIN A. BUOK, from the Ch. in 
Slatersville, R. I. 


20. Rev. ANDREW C. DENISON, from the Ch. 
in Portland, Ct. 


29. Rev. CHARLES M. SEATON, from the Ch. 
in Charlotte, Vt. 


80. Rev. THOMAS LAURIE, pb. p., from the 
Ch. in West Roxbury, Mass. 


5. Rev. ROBERT SOUTHGATE, from the Ist 
Ch. in Ipswich, Mass. 


6. Rev. JOSEPH B. JOHNSON, from the Ch. 
in Uxbridge, Mass. 


. 8. Rev. FREDERICK T. PERKINS, from the 
Ast Ch. in Galesburg, Ill. 


5. Rev. JAMES M. PALMER, from the 2d Ch. 
in Biddeford, Me. 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 


17, 1867. In Dalton, N. H., Rev. DAVID GAR- 
LAND, of Bethel, Me., te Miss MARY JANE 
BAKER, of Dalton. 


24. In Westmoreland, N. H., Rev. C. HER- 
BERT GLEASON, of Hebron, Ct., to Miss EL- 
LEN M. COBB, of Westmoreland. 


24. In San Francisco, Cal., Rev. DANIEL A. 
MILES of Forest Grove, ” Oregon, to Miss 
ELIZABETH W. WILCOX, of Providence, R. I. 


25. In St. Stephen, N. B., Rev. CHARLES G. 
McCULLY, of Hallowell, Me., to Miss FANNIE, 
daughter of George M. Porter, Esq., of St. 
Stephen. 


. 1, 1868. In Heath, Mass., Rev. BRAINERD B. 
RIS. 


CUTLER, to Mrs. P. C. HAR 


9. In Newburyport, Mass., Rev. WILLIAM H. 
ae” of Ipswich, to Miss ANNIE L. 


. 8. In Chester, Mass., Rev. EDWARD A. SMITH, 


to Mrs. MELISSA E. HEATH, of Chester. 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 


. 2,1867. In Saugerties, N. Y., Rev. RALPH 


SMITH, aged 56 years. 

15. In Boston, Mass., Rev. NOAH CRESSY, of 
Portland, Me. , aged 91 years. 

16. In Beloit, Wis., Rev. CLARENDON WAITE, 
aged 37 years. 

8, 1868. In Old Lyme, Ct., Rev. JOHN C. 
NICHOLS, aged 68 years. 


. 15. In Topeka, Kan. Rev. SAMUEL D. BOW- 


KER, aged 82 years. 


18. In Burlington, Mass., Rev. SAMUEL 
SEWALL, aged 83 years. 


28. In Somers, Ct., Rev. NEHEMIAH B. 
BEARDSLEY, aged 87 years. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 


. 22,1868. In Amherst, Mass., Mrs. SARAH W. 


wife of Rev. FRANKLIN P. CHAPIN, aged 37 
years. 

27. In Arlington, Vt., Mrs. FRANK A., wife of 
Rev. CHARLES REDFIELD, aged 34 years. 

15. In ncn 2. irs ACHSAH M. a 
Rev. NEHE! . BEARDSLEY, aged 93 
years. 

21. In Newburyport, Mass., Mrs. FRANCES 
GOODALE, wife of Rev. JOHN R. THURSTON. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Durince the last three months some very valuable additions have been made to the Library. 
If money has failed to reach us as expected, that has reached us which is making the long- 
waited for “‘fire-proof building” an indispensable necessity. Our treasures are already too 
valuable to be endangered, as to a large degree they must be, though in the safest place our 
resources will command ; and then they are too extensive for the convenience of those who 
would consult them to the best advantage, in the rooms we occupy. 

Since our last report, we have received from the Rev. E. P. Marvin, D.D., a fine copy of 
Pool’s Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols. folio, a work often called for, but which we have never be- 
fore been able to furnish our readers. A generous gift of five hundred bound volumes of books 
has been received from a pastor, who is deeply interested in the success of this enterprise, and 
who could not give money ; so he examined his Library and took out for these shelves what 
he could spare without serious detriment, expecting largely to duplicate what was already 
here, but even then he would furnish capital for exchange, so he forwarded the lot, with three 
hundred or more pamphlets, some of which were of rare value. Of the five hundred bound 
volumes, four hundred and thirteen add to our original list. Of these, not a few would with 
great difficulty be found elsewhere. Some we have never seen elsewhere. It is known that 
many a pastor, or retired pastor, or layman, has scores of bocks useless to him, and will ever be 
so where they now are, but which, if here, would largely increase our resources, and place us in 
’ amuch better condition to secure the great objects of our existence. We commend the example 
above named to all who can send a score or a hundred or more volumes and pamphlets, or 
either, as every way worthy of imitation. Nothing shall be lost that reaches us. Always send at 
our expense, unless otherwise preferred. 

A valuable acquisition has been made from the extensive library of the late Rev. John A. 
Albro, D. D., a noble gift from his widow of some 150 bound volumes, all of which add new 
books to our shelves. These comprise Pool’s Annotations, 2 volumes, folio; Bouget’s Lexi- 
con, Hebrew and Chaldaic, 3 volumes, folio; Clark’s Works, 4 volumes, folio ; Gill’s Commen- 
tary on the New Testament, large quarto ; Rosenmuller on the New Testament, 5 volumes ; 
Olshausen, 6 volumes ; Bloomfield’s Greek Testament, 2 volumes ; 43 volumes of sermons, ad- 
dresses, orations, and such like, covering a period of “more than a century. The Association 
is also indebted to Jas. B. Clapp, Esq., of Boston, for valuable bound volumes of pam- 
phlets ; also to the Rev. C. C. Torrey, for Cherokee Testament ; to F. D. Ellis, Esq., of Med- 
field, to Rev. Thos. M. Boss, of Lyons, Io., to Rev. P. H. White, of Coventry, Vt., Rev. R. 
Anderson, D. D., Roxbury, Mass., and L. R. Pearson, of Cambridge, for books and 
pamphlets. . 

We cannot refrain from saying to Congregationalists, who care to perpetuate the New Tes- 
tament polity in church order and principles, which has done so much for New England and 
our country, and is capable of doing so much more, that we wait only the needed funds to 
create here, and very soon, a centre of moral influence that will be world wide, and every way 
helpful to the world’s enlightenment and redemption. Every letter from the centre of cor- 
respondence from those of like faith and polity in England, every letter from the Pacific coast 
and the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains, every letter from the scattered brethren in the 
opening South, is a new appeal for our “ Home,” with its collected memorials of the found- 
ers of our precious institutions of religious and civil liberty. Shall we not, with the opening 
spring, and increase of business, receive large and general contributions from individuals and 
churches, that we may speedily “rise up and build” ? 


Address, ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 
40 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


Marca 20, 1868. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


THE appeals for aid in erecting houses of worship become each year more urgent. The 
Union has this year a far greater work on its hands than ever before. Appropriations have 
already been paid, since the first of May last, to over sixty Churches, and upwards of fifty 
more have had grants pledged to them. Will the members of our churches see that the 
necessary funds are furnished for this work, so peculiarly our own and so full of promise for 
our country? It is the cry of our own sons and daughters that comes to us from their new 
homes far off in the wilderness. 

We referred in our last number to the annoyance to pastors and the-churches contributing 
to the cause of church erection, and also the great injustice to the many churches needing 
aid, if a few are allowed to make special appeals in their own behalf, instead of receiving 
through the Union their equitable share of what the churches are willing to contribute to this 
object. We are glad to find that the wrong of these special appeals is beginning to be felt. 
Very great advantage will result from putting an end entirely to desultory individual appli- 
cations and reducing our benevolence in this department to an impartial and well-adjusted 
system; and no needy church ought to be willing to thrust its hand into the common treasury 
and snatch two or three times as much as others equally needy and deserving can receive. 

We wish now to call attention to another nearly related evil by which no little embarrass- 
ment is occasioned. The churches in the larger towns and cities must of course be chiefly 
relied on to supply the funds required for the general cause of church building. But almost 
all of these, both East and West, are often called on to aid local enterprises, —a colony or 
mission of their own, or a feeble neighboring church. Especially is this true as the result of 
the new interest which has been aroused in behalf of home evangelization. It too often 
happens that these contributions to local objects are made the ground of declining, for the 
time, a collection for the general fund. But if this course be extensively adopted, the effect will 
be very disastrous. It will every year close many of the most important churches against this 
great cause. It will be impossible to get on successfully without the help of the large 
churches. Some of these are acting very nobly and generously in this matter. The churches 
of New York and Brooklyn, for example, are constantly drawn upon for local enterprises ; 
but they account these as something extra and take regular collections ‘for the general cause 
besides. One of these churches has already given this year five hundred dollars each to two 
new neighboring churches, and yet the pastor says, “I will present the wants of the Union 
with emphasis, and we will make our regular collection.” This is the right spirit. 

A church in Providence, R. I., which subscribed last year $4,000 to build a church for a 
missionary enterprise in its own city, and had given liberally this year to help a neighboring 
church to erect a house of worship, has also made a worthy contribution to the Treasury of 
the Union. Ought not this to be the common rule of action in such cases? Nothing but a 
generous and reliable collection from the great body of the churches will enable us to meet the 
exigency that is upon us. Such wide regions opened and demanding to be dotted all over 
with Christian sanctuaries! A hundred churches a year, at least, must be assisted, if we 
mean to keep up at all with the work providentially thrown upon our hands! May we not 
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most kindly and respectfully beg pastors and churches to make special efforts for local calls, 
and to see that the regular contribution be made each year for the general work? Let this be 
done, and the results in a single: generation will be sublime. 


In the announcement made in the Congregational Quarterly for January, of appropriations 
paid by this Society, the item ‘‘ Pescadero, Cal. (balance), $200” should have been omitted, — 
the whole amount paid to that church was $500, as stated in the same list. Since the date of 
that report, appropriations have been paid to the following Congregational Churches : — 





Bowenburg, Illinois, $400 | Pent Water, Michigan, $500 
Normal, . 500 | Traverse City, “ 500 
Cincinnati, Towa, 800 | Geneva, Ohio, 500 
Inland, 3 300 | Pleasant Hill, Missouri, 600 
Orford, = 500 | Mound City, Kansas, 500 
‘Monticello, 26 500 | Haywood, California, 500 
Sun Prairie, Wisconsin, 400 | Clayton, * 500 
New Richmond, 3 600 | Albany, Vermont, 500 
Pine River, as 300 | Elmwood, Rhode Island, 500 
Sterling, Minnesota, 400 | Groton Junction, Massachusetts, 500 
South Haven, Michigan, 300 Total, $9,400 


RAY PALMER, 
C. CUSHING. 


That there may be no uncertainty as to the address of the officers of the Union, the follow- 
ing is appended : — 
Rooms of “THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION,” No. 49 Bible House, New York. 


Bev. RAY PALMER, D.D., Cor. Sec’y. Rev. CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, Cor. Sec’y, 
49 Brsiz Housz, New York. 16 Tremont TemPLEe, Boston, Mass. 


N. A. CALKINS, Treas., 146 Granp St., New YorE. 
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